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RYSTAL PALACE.—The THIRD of the Twenty-third 

) Series of SATURDAY CONCERTS and AFTERNOON PROMENADES 
will take place Tu1s Day (SaturpAy, Oct, 19), at Three o’clock. The programme 
will include : Overture, Pastorale (Walter Macfarren), first time at these Con- 
certs; Concertstiick, for pianoforte and orchestra, in G, Op. 92 (Schumann) ; 
Symphony No. 2, in D (Beethoven); Pianoforte Solo, ‘* Rondo Piacevole” 
(W. 8. Bennett); ‘Der Walkuren Ritt,” from the Walkyrie (Wagner), as 
arrapged by the composer for the concert-room (first time at these Cencerts). 
Solo Vocalists—Mrs Davison (her first appearance), Mdme Patey. Solo Piano- 
forte—Miss Agnes Zimmermann. Conductor—Mr Auv@ust Manns,  Trans- 
ferable Stalls, for the 23 Concerts, Two Guineas; Numbered Stall, for Single 
Concert, in Area or Gallery, Half-a-Crown; Unnumbered Seats, in Area or 
Gallery, One Shilling. Admission to the Concert-room for those not having 
stall or other tickets, Sixpence, Al! exclusive of admission to the Palace. 


Rorat ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 





Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN and the Royal Family. 


President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor MACFARREN, Mus, Doc., Cantab. 


The next STUDENTS’ CONCERT, open to Subscribers, Members, and Asso- 
ciates, will take place at Tuis InstiTUTION (in the New Concert-room), on 
Fripay — 25th inst., at Eight o'clock. Conductor—Mr WaLtrer 
MACFARREN, iokets (which may be purchased at the doors): Balcony, 2s, 6d, ; 
and Stalls, 5s. each, 

By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 


I RIGHTON.—Mr KUHE’S SECOND PIANOFORTE 

RECITAL, Wepyespay, Oct. 23. Mr Kuhe will play Selections from 
the Works of Mendelssohn, Haydn, Schumann, Rubinstein, Wehle, and Chopin. 
Violin—Mr Carrodus. Vocalist—Mr Rowland. Programmes at Messrs Potts, 
167, North Street. 


ERR SCHUBERTH begs to announce his return to town 


from the Continent, All letters to be addressed care of Messrs D. Davison 
& Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 














QcHUBERS SOCIETY, Brrtaoven Rooms, 27, Harzy 
STREET, W. President—Sir Jutivus BenepicT. Founder and Director— 
Herr SCHUBERTH. Twelfth Winter Season, 1878. The next Meeting for the 
TRIAL of NEW COMPOSITIONS will take Fee on WEDNESDAY Evening 
next, Oct. 23. The Ballot for new members is fixed for Monday, Oct. 21. The 
Annual Subscription for Three Members is Two Guineas, admitting to all 
Concerts, Soirées, and meetings of the mo and Mozart and Beethoven Society. 
Any further particulars may be had on application to 
H. G. HOPPER, Hon. Sec. 
244, Regent Street. 


= 
ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC. — 
Professors and Examiners:—Signori Tito Mattei, Enrico Mattei, 
Monari Rocea; Herren Lutgen and Jacoby; Messrs Albert, Boumann, 
Amand Castegnier, Tourneur, and J. Riviere; Messrs H. ©, Cooper, F 
Chatterton, T. Lawrence, J. Hutchins, T. E. Mann, T. Harper, Bernhardt, and 
Lanstowne Cottell. The fee for residents is 21 guineas per term, inclusive of full 
board and a first-class railway season ticket ; Opera admission, &c. Students can 
Ti Atma Programmes and prospectuses post free.—C, Ray, Sec., Langham 
all, W. ‘ 


\ RS OSGOOD will return to England on Noy. 1 next. 
All communications respecting ENGAGEMENTS to be addressed to Mr 
N. Vert, 52, New Bond Street, London, W. 


\ R F. B. JEWSON begs to inform his friends and pupils 
that he has returned to town.—2l, Manchester Street, Manchester 
Square, w. 


ERR LOUIS ENGEL has the honour to announce 

4. that he has returned to London, after several years’ absence, and that he 

will be happy, to receive Pupils for the Harmonium, and ENGAGEMENTS for 
Concerts and Parties. Address—Messrs CHAPPELT & Co.. 50. New Bond Street. 


REMOVAL. var 
PME ALICE BARTH requests that all ENGAGE- 
MENTS may be addressed to her new residence, 24, @ oucester Crescent 
Regent’s Park, N.W. 























pire DiI GI O. RICORDI 


(or MILAN) 
Has the honour to announce that, at the end of this month (October, 1878) 
HIS LONDON MUSICAL ESTABLISHMENT WILL BE REMOVED 


TO 
265, REGENT STREET, W. 





Lists of Vocal, Pianoforte, or Instrumental Music of every description gratis 
and post free. 


All Sheet Music at half price. Sample Copies to the Trade on the usual terms, 
All works produced in Italy, &c., promptly procured without extra charge. 





265.—REGENT STREET, W., LONDON.—265. 


The Theatre: 


= 
MONTHLY REVIEW AND MAGAZINE. 
NEW SERIES. No. III. OCTOBER, 1878. 
BILL OF THE PLAY. 

. The Watch-Tower: The Art Prospect at the Lyceum; The Sunday Question 

and the Theatres ; Children on the Stage. 

. PoRTRAIT OF Miss Lirron. 

. THE RounD TABLE: “‘ The Story of a Waltz,” by Jacques Offenbach ; ‘‘ Past 
and Present,” by Lady Hardy; ‘‘Lord Dundreary,” by the late John 
Oxenford; ‘‘ Thoughts on Scenery,” by Percy Fitzgerald ; *‘A Nightmare of 
Tradition,” by Alfred Cellier; ‘‘ Mr Montague and America,” by Joseph 
Hatton ; ‘‘ Treasury Day,” by Henry 8, Leigh. 

PorTRAIT OF MR HENRY J. Byron. 

“Ture Day WILL CoME.” A Novelette, by Joseph Hatton, in three parts. 
Part 3. 

Notes en passant, 

The Drama in London, the Provinces, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Italian cities, and 
New York, 

. Echoes from the Green-room, 





J 


coe 


Some oe 


&., &., &. 
Price 1s. Yearly Subscription, 12s., payable in advance. 
81, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.O. 


In the Press, 


COLLECTION OF THIRTEEN GLEES, &c., &e. 
(hitherto unpublished). By WILLIAM BEALE, composer of ‘‘ What ho!” 
“ Come let us join,” ‘‘ Harmony,” ‘‘ Go, Rose,” &c. Edited by EpwarD PLAaTER. 





8. D. 
1. ‘I'll enjoy the present time” ae . (A.7.7.B.) Price 0 6 net. 
2. ‘ How soft the Music” Poe am “ «<< _GSSns — -6.6.,, 
3. ‘* By the side of a grove” par er AAT EBB) » 8 6 4p 
4, ‘‘ Scenes of woe” nas a oe 18 oe (ABPB) wo 0 SF is 
5. ‘‘Lo! the Pride of the Village isdead” ... ofA DER) wo O26 wo 
6. ‘‘ How often from the steep” ae: eee eee Pe oP 
7. “Oh! by yonder mossy seat” emery > ee a 
8. ‘‘ The humble tenant”... on adi a (G42) o. Gis 
9. ‘Ode to the Memory of Samuel Webbe”... oe APIBB) op - S&S 
10, ‘Thou herald of the blushing morn” _... «» (8.4.7.B,) 5» 0 6 ,, 
11. ‘‘ When Fanny, blooming fair” -_ a OOS =. © we 
12, ‘ Again the balmy Zephyr” ioe = (Round, 3 voices.) , 0 4 ,, 
13, ‘‘ Sing unto the Lord”... e (Canon 4in 2) (s.A.7.B.) , 0 4 


Price of the collection to Subscribers, 5s. net. As the subscription list must 

shortly be closed, names of intending subscribers should be forwarded as early as 

sible to the Editor, Mr E>DwarpD PLaTER, 12, Girdler’s Road, Brook Green, W. ; 

. Lonsdale, 26, Old Bond Street ; or to the Publishers, STANLEY Lucas, WEBER, 
& Co., 84, New Bond Street, London, W. 


\ R HANDEL GEAR, Professor of Singing, begs to acquaint 
his pupils that he has returned to town,—66, Seymour Street, Portman 

Square, 
R BRIDSON (Baritone).—Communications _ respecting 


ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts, Oratorios, &c., to be addressed to 
Mr N. Vert, 52, New Bond Street, W. 


RS JOHN MACFARREN begs to inform her pupils and 
friends that she is in town for the Season. All letters to be addressed to 
her residence, 15, Albert Street, Gloucester Gate, Regent’s Park, N.W, 
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Just Published. 
RIEN ZI: 
THe Lasr or tHE TRIBUNES, 
By RICHARD WAGNER. 


Vocal Score, German, Italian, and English words (the latter by J. PrrTMan). 
8vo. Price, paper covers, net 5s,; paper boards, net 6s.; cloth, richly gilt, net 


7s. 6d, 
DER FLIEGENDE HOLLANDER 
(In VASCELLO FANTASMA), 
By RICHARD WAGNER. 
Vocal Score, German and Italian words. 8vo, Price, paper covers, net 4s.; 
cloth, richly gilt, net 6s, 


4 
20 MELODIES 4** RECUEIL. 8vo. 
By CHARLES GOUNOD. 
A—For Mezzo-Soprano or Baritone ; B—For Soprano or Tenor ; C—For Con- 
tralto or Bass, 
Paper covers, net 10s. ; cloth, gilt, net 11s. 


4 
15 MELODIES ENFANTINES. 8vo. 
By CHARLES GOUNOD, 
Paper covers, net 5s, 
Catalogues of the works of RICHARD WAGNER and OHARLES GOUNOD post 
free on application, 


SCHOTT & CO., 159, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
Mé ABERCROMBIE (Tenor) will sing at the Royal 


Aquarium, Oct. 19th; Marble Rink Promenade, 22nd; Oreydon, 24th; 
Royal Aquarium, 26th; Chichester, Nov. 5th; London, 1th; London, 9th; 
Surrey County Hall, 12th; London, 13th; Birmingham, 21st; Halifax, 22nd; 
Worcester, Dec, 12th; Dewsbury, 13th ; Swindon, 23rd ; Maidstone, Jan. 7th ; 
and Birmingham, March. For Dates, terms, &c., please address N. VERT, Esq., 
52, New Bond Street, W.; or ae Mervan Road, Brixton, §.W. 


___ ASCHER’S “ALICE.” 
\ ISS NINA BRUNEL will play Ascurr’s popular Fantasia 
BL on “ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” at Liverpeol, on the 19th and 21st 








inst. 





bs “MY S THEART WHEN A BOY.” 
\ R WILFORD MO. YRGAN will sing his very popular 
I Ballad, ‘“‘ MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,’ ” at Brixton, Leeds, and 
Edinburgh, during the month of —s 
x me “ VOICE. ” 

\ DME ENRIQUEZ will "ae Mr Ienace Grpsonr’s most 

successful Song, ‘HER VOICE,” every evening on her tour during the 
months of Nov ember and December. 

q ASCHER’S “ALICE.” 
} RS JOHN CHESHIRE will perform Ascuzr’s popular 

Fantasia on “ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” at Mr John Cheshire’s 
23rd; Plymouth, 24th; and 








Concerts, at Barnsley on Oct. 22nd ; Winsford, 


Devonport, 25th. 


1 RS JOHN MACFARREN will | play - Brissac’s VALSE 
dV. BRILLANTE DE BRAVOURE, at her om and Vocal Recital, 
at Brunswick House, — on Saturday, Nov. 4 





ake 5 St ALICE,” by ASCHER 
\ ISS HELE) BR AND’ will pli Ly AscHeEr’s popular 
Romance, ee WHERE ART THOU ?” at the Cavendish Rooms, 


on Wednesday, Oct 





“ THE M ARINER.” 
M* ALFRED J. HICKS will sing Dient’s popular Song, 


_‘‘ THE _MARIN ER,” at the Cavendish Rooms, on Wednesday, Oct. 23. 


' 7 “THE MESSAGE.” 
Me JOHN CROSS will sing Bruwentuat’s popular Song, 
“THE MESSAGE,” at the Cav endish Rooms, on Wednesday, Oct. 23. 








og | IGANTI.” ¥ 
i} ISS EMMA COOKE, Mr JOHN CROSS, and Mr WM. 
KENNETH BRITTON will sing RANDEGGER’S popaiee Trio, ‘I NAVI- 
GANTI” (‘THE ay eae ’), at the Cavendish Rooms, an een Oct. 23. 
“WHEN THE WIND BLOWS IN FROM THE SEA. 
i ISS REBECCA BATHER and Mr KENNETH 
BRITTON will sing Smarv’s popular Duet, ““ WHEN THE WIND BLOWS 

IN FROM THE SEA,” at the Ci ee Rooms, on Wednesday, Oct. 23. 

“THE Y OF THE LEA.” 
i DME SOPHIE TETALFORD will sing Smart’s most 
celebrated Song, “‘THE LADY OF THE LEA,” at the Cavendish Rooms, 
on Wednesday, Oct, 23. 
f ALICE Ey , WHERE ART THOU?” 

i R JAMES SYDNEY will sing Ascuer’s popular Romance, 


“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” at Mr John Cheshire’s Concerts, at 
aa on Oct. 22; at Winsford, 23rd; at Plymouth, 24th; and at Devonport, 














‘ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” 


i R VERNON BRETT will sing Ascuzr’s “ ALICE, 
WHERE ART THOU ?” at the Leeds Town Hall, Oct, 21. 





EMANUEL AGUILAR'S COMPOSITIONS. 


PIANOFORTE. 

6. D. 
GOMATA Cin 0) is. ie ee a te et a ae ae 
ADAGIO (from Bonata in 0) ... wi ne nike in ans eee ow 20 
GAVOTTE (from Sonata in 0) ee cas aa ‘see ie a0 we 1 6 
SUNSET GLOW. Réverie... ... nT ie ee dae eRe) 
DREAM DANOE, Op.27,No.1 ..  «.. ee ee oo ep eo 
PARTING. Melody. Op.27,No.2... — ... a Cee ee ee 
THE PROMISE. Op.27,No.8  ... 0. sen oee aes BOO 
A MAY WALTZ. Op. 27,No.4__... ee ee ee eee 
BVEENG. On BT; MOG cic is tee kas, eee tes, tee OD 
DART TOOK. OpcOl; WoO wc cn use, cs’ tee OO 
WEBER’S LAST WALTZ. Transcribed ...__... ie See, ee a ee 
LE DESIR, DE BEETHOVEN, Transcribed ... ... 1 0 ss ves BO 
LAST ROSE OF SUMMER. Transcribed bee oder Cie > ae . 30 
HOME, SWEET HOME, Transcribed ... 2... 0 4. use tee ewe BOO 
STEPS. Flights 1 and 2 (for beginners) eae each 1 6 
WAR MARCH. Duet for two performers on one seal... - 40 
L'AMITIE. Mélodie ... ti as tikes Ga. he 
OOULEUR DE ROSE. Galop brillant, Op. 29 a ae le re 

VOCAL. 

IN A WOOD ON A WINDY DAY Acton Bett... .. 3 0 
SYMPATHY oie # Evuis Ber... «.. 2 6 
THE FAIRIES’ FAREWELL To THE FLOWERS. 

(From the Frost King) a mee “ - 26 
FAREWELL ss ‘a < BisHoP HEBER 2.6 
BREAK, BREAK eve ‘ ar ooo TENNYSON 30 
AFTERNOON IN FEBRUARY LONGFELLOW ... 2 6 
HOPE ALWAY . wa MINNIE... 3 0 
O LOVELY VISION. pees on the opera 

The Bridal Wreath . bia W.D.8, ALEXANDER 3 0 
OH! WHERE IS THE ‘LIFE. The Gardener's 

“ Ditto a 


Song from ditto 


London: Duncan meets: 244, Regent Street, W. 


: Just Published. 
E REVEIL DU _ ROSSIGNOL.” Valse Elégante. 
Pour le Pianoforte. (Dedicated, by = > permission, to the CounTEss 
OF CHARLEMONT.) Par LILLIE ALBRECHT. 

‘‘ Quite worthy of its designation is ‘Le Réveil du Rossignol,’ a Valse 
Elégante. This clever young composer writes carefully and with taste,”— The 
Graphic, Sept, 28, 1878. 

* Malle Lillie Albrecht, avery talented young pianiste, and also a most capable 
writer for the voice, has composed a very charming Valse, ‘Le Réveil du 
Rossignol,’ which we hope shortly to hear in public. Madlle Albrecht is young 
and industrious, and is certain to do well.”--7he Hornet, Sept. 25, 1 

“* Le Réveil du Rossigno!,’ composed by Lillie Albrecht. A very elegant and 
graceful composition in the Valse style, by one of our rising English young 
pianistes, who has already placed before the public many skilful and successful 
compositions. The one now before us is a very piquant little piece, the very fresh- 
ness of which alone will ensure its popularity. It has also the advantage of a 
special dedication to the Countess of Charlemont, who is herself a musician of 
no ordinary ability.” —News of the World, Sept. 15, 1878, 

“Le Réveil du Rossignol,’ Valse Elégante, dedicated by special permission to 
the Countess of Charlemont. A well written and charming composition, which 
will no doubt obtain great Aygo | and add to the already established repu- 
tation of the gifted young lady, so favourably known, not only as a composer, 
but also as a player of remarkable talent.”— West Central News, Sept, 14, 1378. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


‘)RGANIST WANTED, for the newly-erected Paris 

CuurcH of CoLTNEss, LANARKSHIRE. Must be able to train a Choir in 
both notations. Apply, stating salary required, to JamxEs ScorT, Coltness Iron 
Works, Newmains, N.B. 


TO ARTISTS AND DILETTANTES. 


Pas most beautiful and _ best 
GIOVAN PAOLO MAGINI VIOLIN, 
together with other first-class Concert Violins, for SALE, 
By F. Siirrertin, LuTHIER, 
in the Conservatory, Strassburg (Alsace). 


y R JOHN CHILD (Tenor) begs to announce his return 
i from Italy,and is open to ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorios or Concerts. 
—Address 37, Arundel Street, Strand. 
“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 
JAMES SYDNEY will sing Ascuer’s popular Song, 


R 
M “ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” at Barnsley, Oct. 22nd; Winsford, 
23rd ; Plymouth, 24th; Devonport, 25th ; and Southampton, 30th, 
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NORFOLK AND NORWICH MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
(From the “‘ Times.” ) 
Norwich, Monday, Oct. 14. 


As the contents of the programme for the 19th Triennial Festival 
of Norfolk and Norwich have already been published in the Times, 
it will suffice to add a few passing comments, Some doubt, we have 
reason to believe, existed at one period as to whether a great music 
meeting in the capital of East Anglia would ever again be held ; but 
all fears on this account were speedily dissipated. The Norwich 
people are proud of their Festival, which, ever since 1824, has sur- 
mounted obstacles that pointed to its discontinuance. They have 
reason, too, for their pride, seeing that, while promoting the ends 
of charity, they have also assisted the cause of art. Many new 
works by musicians of high distinction have been heard for the first 
time at the Norwich Festivals, among them standing prominently 
some by Ludwig Spohr, a musician, who, at one time almost 
idolized, has of late years received anything but his due ; for though 
his music, and especially his sacred music—Die letzen Dinge, familiar 
to us as The Last Judgment, not excepted—is occasionally what 
Mendelssohn (referring to a movement of his own, not to anything 
by Spohr) designated as ‘‘cloying,” and now and then, for that 
reason, monotonous, it is instinct with gorgeous harmony and bright 
traits of melody, to the grace and tenderness of which Mendelssohn’s 
great contemporary, Robert Schumann, bore willing testimony. It 
is enough to cite Calvary and The Fall of Babylon, both of which 
were heard at Norwich before they were heard in London, and, 
though the ever-increasing popularity of Mendelssohn has driven 
Spohr more or less into the background, are invariably listened to 
with earnest devotion in the city which took the earliest step to 
make them known to English amateurs. St Paul and Elijah, which 
last was heard at the Norwich Festival of 1848, two years after its 
production at Birmingham, are, beyond question, more to the taste 
of the public—even the East Anglian public, which raised Spohr, so 
far as in them lay, to the highest pinnacle of fame—than any of the 
three well-known oratorios by the elder master, and with fair 
reason, That, nevertheless, does not take away from the abstract 
merits of The Last Judgment and its two successors. But several 
other oratorios have been composed for the Norwich Festival during 
the progress of its more than half a century’s career ; and among 
these may be named the undeservedly neglected Abraham of Bern- 
hard Molique, Spohr’s most gifted rival as a violinist (1860), the 
Joash of Silas (1863), the late Dr Bexfield’s /srael Restored, the late 
Mr Pierson’s Jerusalem (both in 1852), and the same composer's 
Hezekiah (1869)—a subject which has inspired other English 
musicians, as both Mr J. L. Hatton and Dr Armes, of Durham, have 
but recently shown. If these were not all as successful as the 
oratorios of Spohr, the spirit of enterprise which induced the 
directors of the Norwich Festival to bring them forward is not on 
that account to be acknowledged the less readily. Professor Mac- 
farren’s characteristic and admirably written cantata, Outward 
Bound (the words by the late accomplished scholar, John Oxenford), 
was also written at the instigation of the Norwich Committee of 
Management, as well as other things amateurs may recall, which it 
would be superfluous to enumerate. 

The Festival arrangements promise well, for, although there is no 
very special novelty to speak of, the programmes, morning and 
evening, are well made out, as might be expected from Sir Julius 
Benedict, to whom, in his capacity of conductor, all details are 
naturally submitted. Sir Julius, who has held the post since 1845— 
when he succeeded the late Gresham Professor, Mr Edward Taylor, 
whose adoration for Spohr made him blind to the wonderful genius 
of Mendelssohn—is an experienced adept in such matters ; and few 
have had greater or wider experience. At the Festival of 1875, Sir 
Julius, in a speech addressed to the members of the orchestra, took 
a quasi-‘‘ farewell,” as though he did not expect to conduct another 
at Norwich. It is, therefore, a source of real gratification for those 
who remember him so many years, and can value so deservedly 
eminent a musician at his worth, to find him once again at the 





conductor’s desk, as the dominating spirit of the week’s proceedings. 
While speaking of the works produced expressly for the Norwich 
Festival, it is impossible to overlook the contributions of Sir Julius 
Benedict himself, including, as they do, masterpieces well worthy of 
the man who was, and with every right to the distinction, Carl 
Maria von Weber’s favourite pupil—as a confirmation of which it 
is only necessary to read Weber’s own correspondence. Weber 
thoroughly appreciated Benedict as a youth ; and Benedict, as a 
man, showed himself deserving the partiality entertained for him by 
the composer of Der Freischiitz, Huryanthe, Oberon, and many things 
that must survive so long as music is an accepted art. No one 
would have felt more genuine satisfaction than Weber at hearing Sir 
Julius Benedict’s greatest effort—the oratorio, St Peter, first pro- 
duced at the Birmingham Festival, subsequently given at Norwich 
and in London. Among the works written by Sir Julius directly 
for Norwich will be remembered an overture to the Tempest of 
Shakspere (1857), well fitted for such companionship, and three 
cantatas— Undine (1860), Richard Ceur de Lion (1863), and, last, 
not least, St Cecilia, perhaps the most beautiful, if not the most 
ambitious, example he has created in this particular style. Sir 
Julius, though a German born, being a naturalized English subject, 
we cannot’ but look upon him as an Englishman, and we may say 
with propriety that his S¢ Cecilia stands side by side with Sterndale 
Bennett’s May Queen and Macfarren’s May Day as one of a group of 
English compositions which in their kind, and in their time, have 
hardly been surpassed. Yet because St Cecilia is the best of Sir 
Julius Benedict’s cantatas, the many and varied beauties revealed in 
Undine and Richard Ceur de Lion must not be forgotten or unrecog- 
nized. 

The musical arrangements for the present Festival are all that 
could be desired. A highly efficient orchestra of 70 players (13 
first violins, 12 second violins, 8 violas, 8 violoncellos, and 8 double- 
basses), with the usual complement of instruments of wood, brass, 
and percussion, and Mr Carrodus as leading fiddle, or ‘‘chef 
d’attaque,” nearly all selected from among the most practised 
London instrumentalists, whose names it will be easy to guess, 
combined with a chorus of 273 voices (77 sopranos, 40 contraltos, 21 
altos, 67 tenors, and 68 basses), are sufficient guarantees for the 
general excellence of the performances—at least, in one important 
essential. The names of the leading singers—Mdme Albani, 
Misses Catherine Penna and Anna Williams (sopranos), Mesdames 
Antoinette Sterling and Trebelli (contraltos), Messrs Edward Lloyd, 
H. J. Minns (who sang at the festival of 1875), and W. Shakespeare 
(tenors), and Messrs R. Hilton and Santley (basses)—will not less 
inspire confidence in the efficiency of a department of at least equal 
significance. In fact, the entire executive force is not only strong, 
but carefully balanced and distributed. The Festival begins to-night 
with Handel’s Acis and Galatea and the second part (‘‘ Spring ”) 
from Haydn’s Seasons, by which it will be seen that the not so very 
recent innovation of a ‘‘popular” Monday evening, with an oratorio 
at reduced charges, an oratorio for the many, in short—is at least 
temporarily abolished, whether for good or the opposite it is hard to 
decide. On Wednesday morning Dr G. A. Macfarren’s oratorio, 
Joseph, which won golden opinions for our Cambridge Professor and 
Principal of our Royal Academy of Music at the Leeds Festival of 
1877, when performed under the direction of Mr Walter Cecil 
Macfarren, the composer’s brother, followed by Mozart’s first Grand 
Mass in C, will constitute the programme of the day. On 


. Thursday morning we are to have the indispensable Hlijah of 


Mendelssohn, and on Friday morning the still more indispensable 
Messiah of Handel. There are to be only two miscellaneous con- 
certs of secular music—a ‘‘ Grand Ballad Concert” on Wednesday 
night, and a ‘‘ Grand Operatic Concert” on Thursday. At each of 
these there will be a symphony—Mozart’s, in E flat, at the first, 
Beethoven’s, in D, No, 2, at the second. On this latter occasion a 
new overture, by Sir Julius Benedict, entitled Das Kéiichen von 
Heilbronn, will be given. From this a good deal is expected, and 
every one will be pleased to hear it, if only because, taking into 
consideration the valuable services he has rendered to the Festival at 
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Norwich, the name of its author is, as, indeed, it should be, a 
musical ‘‘ household word.” 

Into further particulars we need not at present enter. That the 
Festival, as always, is patronized by Her Majesty and the Royal 
Family, that the Earl of Leicester, Lord-Lieutenant of the county, 
acts as President, and that there is a goodly list of vice-patrons, 
may be taken for granted. That the performances will be good 
in every respect can with tolerable safety be predicted ; and that 
the funds of the principal charities in the county and city, in aid 
of which the Festival was originally instituted, may be substantially 
benefited by the result is the unanimous wish. ll the per- 
formances, as for upwards of 30 years past, are to be given in 
St Andrew’s Hall, which obviates difficulties between clergy and 
laity, the cathedral having long been put out of the question. 
St Andrew’s Hall, moreover, is thoroughly well fitted for the 
purpose, and, magnificent edifice as it is, posseses the acoustical 
qualities favourable in every sense to musical effect. Tradition, 
moreover, attaches to it a certain odour of sanctity, and so long 
as the Norwich Festivals endure, so long, it is to be hoped, will 
the performances be held in ‘‘ the Black Friars’ solemn and grand 
old nave.” 





Oct. 15. 

The Festival began to-night with a very interesting programme. 
Handel’s delightful pastoral, ‘‘ the pastoral of pastorals” as it has 
been justly styled, could hardly be more fitly mated than by the 
Seasons of Haydn. Haydn was not merely Handel’s devoted wor- 
shipper, but most immediate and worthy successor in a certain 
department of musical composition, and had not Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah been given to the world nearly half a century later, The 
Creation would still remain, as it was for a lengthened period, the 
most generally admired and popular oratorio next to The Messiah. 
The Seasons is, of course, a secular oratorio, if oratorio it may be 
strictly denominated, and only one part was performed to-night, 
that part being ‘‘Spring,” the freshest and most cheerful of the 
group. Contrast of effect in view, it was best calculated to follow 
the so-called ‘‘ Serenata” of Handel, the latter abounding in senti- 
mental expression, which, owing to the very opposite character of 
theme, is to a large degree absent from the other. In any case the 
juxtaposition of the two undying works proved highly attractive. 
St Andrew's Hall, which never wore a more brilliant aspect, was 
thronged in every part, and the audience were delighted with the 
musical entertainment provided for them, Tuesday, in place of Mon- 
day, is now the night upon which those who object to or cannot afford 
to pay higher charges are enabled to enjoy at least a foretaste of the 
treat tocome. When Sir Julius Benedict appeared in the orchestra 
he was welcomed, as he deserved to be, with cordial enthusiasm. 
The National Anthem was then given by the leading singers, chorus, 
and orchestra. It is unnecessary to enter into a detailed account of 
the execution of such familiar works as those of Handel and Haydn. 
There was one disappointment unanimously felt, Mr Edward Lloyd, 
who was to have sung the part of Acis, being disabled by temporary 
indisposition from fulfilling the task assigned to him. Our rising 
young tenor, Mr W. Shakespeare, however, was a mast adequate 
substitute, and Mr H. J. Minns undertook the music of Damon, 
originally set down for Mr Shakespeare. The Pclyphemus was Mr 
Santley, to remind our musical readers of whose recitative, ‘I rage, 
I melt, I burn,” and its incomparable sequel, ‘‘O ruddier than the 
cherry,” the most colossal of love songs, would be superfluous. Miss 
Anna Williams was a charming Galatea, and all concerned, including 
chorus, orchestra, and conductor, did their very utmost to please, 
with success in proportion. As much may be recorded of Haydn’s 
‘‘Spring,” in which Miss Anna Williams, Messrs R. Hilton and 
Shakespeare took the parts of Jane, Simon, and Lucas. In fact, the 


entire performance was of more than average merit, and constituted 
an evening well spent. Happily, no encores were allowed unduly 
to prolong it, and it would be well if this custom were imperatively 
enjoined by managers, and cheerfully acceded to by artists, who, as 
well as the public, would manifestly gain in the end. To-morrow 
Professor Macfarren’s oratorio, Joseph, is to be performed, in which 
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Mdme Albani will sing the same part that earned for her golden 
opinions at Leeds last year. 





Oct. 16. 

The performance this morning of Dr Macfarren’s Joseph fully bore 

out the verdict pronounced by musicians and amateurs at Leeds, 
for whose most recent festival it was expressly written. The 
Leeds verdict was simply unanimous, which need cause little 
surprise, seeing that the merits of the oratorio—the English 
oratorio par excellence—sufficiently attest its justice. Joseph is, 
we think, beyond question a great work and an honour to our 
school of sacred music, to which we owe so much that is admirable 
—far more, indeed, than some critics may feel inclined to grant. 
That at the same time it belongs to the modern style of oratorio, 
raised to such a height by Mendelssohn in his ZHlijah, is equally 
true; but this is equivalent to admitting that it belongs to, and 
reflects the spirit of, our own time, which desires, if not absolutely 
new forms, at least new methods of colouring and expression. 
Professor Macfarren, understanding this from the beginning—as 
demonstrated plainly enough in John the Baptist, produced at 
Bristol, and the Resurrection, composed some time after for the 
Birmingham Festival—has advanced steadily in the same path, and 
is likely to persist conscientiously in following it. It must not be 
deduced from the foregoing that our gifted countryman looks back 
with indifference to the past. A musician so variously learned 
would be unlikely to ignore what the illustrious dead have accom- 
plished for the art of which he is an earnest and conscientious 
teacher. On the contrary, he has mastered nearly all that can be 
learnt from those inexhaustible sources, and, moreover, honestly 
makes use of them whenever it suits his immediate purpose. Now 
that, almost too late in his career, it may with deference be said, 
Professor Macfarren begins to devote his chief attention to the com- 
position of sacred music in its highest forms, the results of early 
training are evident in his ready command of development, which, 
apart from natural gifts, is the most convincing sign that a true 
musician is before us. The specimens of fugal writing contained in 
his oratorios may be traced to determined perseverance and assiduous 
self-culture. In each of the three we find examples that are real 
masterpieces of contrapuntal skill ; and, not to dwell upon the grand 
and elaborate chorus which brings the opening part of John the 
Baptist to a conclusion, or to anything of a similar kind belonging 
to the Resurrection, we may point to ‘‘ No. 6” in the oratorio which 
met with such cordial recognition to-day, as a piece of writing in 
the style alluded to, for transparent clearness of part-writing and 
ingenuity of contrivance not easily to be surpassed ;—we mean the 
fugal chorus, ‘‘ Honour thy father and thy mother, that thy days 
may be long in the land,” one of those commentaries, after the 
manner of the Chorus in Greek tragedy, which, as well as dialogues 
and purely dramatic scenes, are prominent and not less charac- 
teristic features of Joseph. Professor Macfarren, it should be 
observed, does not write fuges for the mere sake of writing fugues, 
and is almost as chary of them in this, his last great effort, as 
Mendelssohn in Elijah ; but when, at rare intervals, they appear, 
it is with a plainly distinct purpose—no other, in fact, than to give 
staid and dignified expression to certain passages, best realized by 
the aid of purely scholastic treatment. Handel, one of the most 
perfect masters of fugal structure, and occasionally somewhat 
prodigal in its use, expending, as Cherubini said of the young 
Mendelssohn, ‘‘ trop de son étoffe,” offers many instances of enforcing 
his meaning by this grave and severe method. 

To enter into further details about the music of Joseph would be 
superfluous. Accepted from the first, it is accepted now, and, in all 
probability is destined to be accepted hereafter, as among the things 
that time does not willingly let die. We may, however, remind 
those readers who take interest in such matters that the oratorio is 
divided into two parts, the argument of the first—headed ‘‘Canaan,” 
according to the well-chosen and ably-compiled text of Dr E. G. 
Monk, organist of York Cathedral, Professor Macfarren’s coadjutor 
in the work—being as subjoined ;— 
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‘‘Peacefulness of pastoral life. Disturbed by the jealousy of 
Joseph’s brethren ; their conspiracy to destroy him; his life spared 
by Reuben. Approach of the Ishmaelites; they purchase Joseph 
from his brethren; Joseph’s farewell to his country. The false 
report of his death brought to Jacob ; the grief of Tooth and the 
attempts of his sons and daughters to comfort him.” 

The second part transports us to another region. Here, under the 
title of “‘ Egypt,” the incidents marking the progress and leading to 
the conclusion of the exquisite Biblical story are thus set forth in 
the synopsis— 

‘‘The pomp of Pharaoh’s Court ; he relates his dream ; the failure 
of the wise men to interpret them ; Joseph is brought from prison, 
expounds them, and is installed as governor with great splen- 
dour. Description of the years of plenty and of famine. First 
interview between Joseph and his brethren; Joseph requires them 
to produce Benjamin ; they return to Canaan, and Reuben persuades 
Jacob to allow Benjamin to accompany them. Second interview 
between Joseph and his brethren in the presence of the house of 
Pharaoh, when he makes himself known to them. Arrival of Jacob 
and all his family. Retrospective sketch of story from Psalm ev. 

No more favourable opportunity for exciting the interest and 
stimulating the inventive powers of a composer in the strain of mind 
which has of late years influenced Professor Macfarren could be 
imagined, and the success with which he has taken advantage of it 
makes our wonder the greater that, during a long and always more 
or less encouraging career, he did not begin much earlier to labour 
in a field so eminently suited to his peculiar artistic temperament. 
Within a few years he has composed three oratorios of high preten- 
sion and adequate performance, which despite the recognized merits 
of his operas, cantatas, symphonies, quartets, sonatas, part-songs, 
glees, and vocal music of all kinds—are unquestionably the works 
that exhibit his genius and talent at their best, and are, if only on 
that account, the most likely to endure. 

Some disturbing influences seemed in all likelihood to bode ill for 
to-day’s performance of Joseph. Both Mdme Albani —an immense 
favourite here ever since her first appearance at the Norwich Festi- 
val—and Mr Edward Lloyd were indisposed, so it seemed probable 
that neither of them would be able to come forward. Chance, 
however, turned out more propitious, and, though Mr Lloyd was 
unable to sing in Acis and Galatea yesterday, and Mdme Albani at 
the rehearsal of the Oratorio had to be helped out by the clever and 
intelligent Miss Anna Williams, both were sufficiently recovered to 
undertake their appointed tasks, to the great satisfaction of the 
audience, of the conductor, and especially, it may well be supposed, 
of the composer, who was present. Sir Julius Benedict made a 
short speech, asking indulgence for Mdme Albani, who, still labour- 
ing under indisposition, would nevertheless endeavour to perform 
the duties assigned to her sooner than disappoint her audience, 
But, happily, her singing showed few traces of the indisposition 
pleaded on her behalf. She sang with the same enthusiasm and 
the same depth of expression as at Leeds a year since, her efforts 
winning cordial and well-merited recognition. She did even more 
than could have been expected, shirking nothing, but on the 
contrary, as for instance at the end of the beautiful air ‘‘ Love 
is strong as death,” adding a cadence which, in the circumstances, 
was somewhat trying for her voice, liquid and musical as it is up 
to the highest notes. In the still more arduous song, ‘‘ Hath not 
God made foolish the wisdom of this world?” Mdme Albani’s no 
less determined energy was equally successful, the applause at the 
end being as hearty as it was unanimous, The whole proved, in 
fact, that a genuine artist can frequently triumph over difficulties, 
though whether it is always wise to set them at nought when 
even a slight cold may increase them, is assuredly open to argument. 








Bayrevtu.—Admission to the projected Parsjfa! performances in 
1880 will, it is said, be exclusively by tickets bearing the names of 
those who present them, Anyone desiring to transfer his ticket to 
another person must, before carrying out his intention, obtain 


the sanction of the managing council, Herr Kellermann, hitherto a 
member of the professional staff at Stern’s Conservatory, Berlin, has 
come here to prepare a pianoforte arrangement of Parsifal, under the 
Composer's own supervision, 








PROFESSOR MACFARREN ON THE BIRKENHEAD 
EISTEDDFOD. 
( From the ‘‘ North Wales Express.” ) 


We are indebted to Mr John Thomas (Pencerdd Gwalia), harpist 
to Her Majesty the Queen, for being able to publish the following 
letter, addressed to him by Professor Macfarren ; and we sincerely 
trust that the valuable suggestions of so eminent a musical 
authority may be seriously considered in the conduct of all future 
Eisteddfodau. 

7, Hamilton Terrace, N.W., 
26th September, 1878. 

My Dear THomas,—It is by your request that I commit to paper 
some views suggested by the recent Kisteddfod, in which I have 
had the privilege to take part ; and you must allow me the pleasure 
of addressing these to you, in acknowledgment of your important 
share in the week’s ae and of the many valued attentions 
I had the pleasure to receive from you. Let me associate with your 
name that of our colleague in some of the adjudications, Mr Brinley 
Richards, and say that I felt the presence of you both toe be most 
valuable to the occasion, as exemplifying how the musical talent of 
your part of our country had manifested itself in the metropolis, 
how it had received there an adequate training, and how it had 
found there a worthy recognition, and as presenting thus a strong 
encouragement to those who are later, but may not, in other 
respects, be behind you, in the field. 

onouring the exertions of the committee, and believing in the 
good intention of all their arrangements, I own that 1 think some of 
these may be improved at another festival of the kind. I. Were 
the competition tests to be limited, in each instance, to a single 
iece, the comparison of the several candidates would be greatly 
acilitated, the verdict rendered more satisfactory to those by whom 
it was formed, and the time of the contest proportionately abridged. 
II. The selection of works for solo competition should be of ten 
length, and less difficulty in some cases, than those recently chosen. 
III. Prizes in musical composition should be for attempts in the 
simpler forms of art, rather than for works that can onl under- 
taken with hope of success by persons whose talent has been largely 
developed, if not fully matured, by high schooling; thus may be 
avoided an exposure of the incompetency of candidates by the 
invitation to write a sonata, which is perhaps the most difficult form 
of musical structure, whereas a challenge to compose a march or a 
four-part song may elicit a large display of natural talent. IV. The in: 
stitution of a prize for playing on bowed instruments, either in solo or 
concerted pieces, would be of high value as an incentive to the study of 
this branch of music, which would yield the elements of an orches- 
tral band, and so render the most effective support to choral practice, 
V. A plan might be advantageously devised to certify the eligibility 
of candidates before, rather than after, a competition, so as to prevent 
the revocation of an award because its recipient was found to be 
professional instead of non-professional of the subject in which he 
contended, VI. To close my list of desiderata, let me especially 
urge the extensive compression of the number of subjects other than 
musical for which prizes were offered, and let me press this on the 
consideration of a future committee as a probable means to the 
necessary end of securing stricter order in the succession of each 
day’s work than seemed to be possible at Birkenhead. 
venture these strictures as an expression of respect for what has 
been done, which respect is most sincerely evinced by an avowal of 
belief that still better is in store. Let me proceed to the far 
pleasanter task of recording what seemed to be the real merits of 
the festival and the true good it is likely to effect. The Eisteddfod 
as an institution is a vast moral owe insomuch as morals are ins 
fluenced by intellect, and as intellect is approachable from the two 
sides of instruction and amusement. It is an incentive to cultivate 
the whole sisterhood of the fine arts,--music, letters, and painting 
under its various aspects of the flat and the round. Enquiry into 
natural sciences, and application of the knowledge so obtained, is 
not only prompted but induced. The investigation of history is 
stimulated, and the emulation is encouraged of the honoured deeds 
of the past by the nurture of the sense of patriotism. Copious 
statistics, which I have had opportunity to examine, prove that the 
establishment of choral societies throughout the country has always 
been coincident with the diminution of vice in the district, that vice 
which is the greatest stain upon ott national character, the vice of 
drunkenness, The choral class-room supplants the tavern, and 
familiarity with works of art, which brings insight into the prin- 
ciples of their construction, refines the mind, and through this channel 
reaches the heart of men whose predecessors gave way to the worst 
sensual excesses, Not alone they who sing are enriched by tle 
treasures of song; they who listen participate the profit of this 
spiritual wealth, and the feeling of thankfulness for pleasure rezeived 
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is in itself a good that is quite worth the pains of promoting. It is 
not for me to intrude speculations on the study of subjects that are 
beyond my own province, but it is obvious that the many means of 
education on the one hand and entertainment on the other, if 
more limited in their exercise, since engaging individuals instead of 
multitudes, must operate in the same direction as music, and, so 
widely as they reach, with a like effect. The tall pinnacle is rarely 
attained whence beauty is contemplated for the love of beauty: even 
religion inculeates goodness for the sake of a reward ; hence it must 
be noted, but not wondered at, that people will do nothing without 
a motive, will not work, though at pleasure, without an occasion in 
view for display of the result. Itis therefore that the festivals of 
Welshmen are to be valued as the target for the student’s aim, the 
prizes to be gained being manifestly the bull’s eye ; and it is most 
earnestly to be wished that the similar gatherings of Lancastrians, 
and Yorkshire men, and Black Country men, and Kentish men 
with men of Kent, and their neighbours in the South could hold 
similar gatherings with the same lofty purpose. 

A most notable fact in the performances recently witnessed is, 
that the executants have had teachers from — themselves, and 
that the high exhibited merit is the utterance of the people’s genius 
in the very voice of the people’s self. There has been no school- 
master abroad with the line and rule of pedantry and the formality 
of system, but the love of knowledge instilling the power for its 
acquisition. What a confutation is this of the fiction that has been 
talked in England, and taught to foreigners ever since the accession 
of the House of Hanover until the enlarged enlightenment of the 
reign of Victoria has begun to penetrate its fallacy, the fiction that 
we are nota musical people. I heartily believe that no nation in 
the world can surpass the show of musicality, from the same sources 
and with the same scope for culture, by which the heart and voice 
of the Cambrian district of our land has been tested and proven. 
It would be marvellous that men who spend their days at severest 
toil in a quarry or a mine can promote one of themselves to the 
captaincy of their lyric band, and under his tuition and direction 
render the most difficult and most beautiful works of the greatest 
musicians in a manner so nearly perfect that the task of judging 
between them is severe in the extreme—this would be marvellous, 
but that the heart’s blood of the nation runs in rhythm, and that 
the grand natural truth of the principles of musical sound is 
illustrated in the vibrations of the pulse of the people. It must 
not be thought, however, that self-culture can be complete culture. 
In the higher latitudes of arts, the guidance of teachers, experienced 
in research and practised in imparting, is imperative to the student. 
The capability to absorb highest teaching in music has been evinced 
of late by many a denizen of your corner of our country, and the 
consequence is not solely an honour to Wales, but to England. 
One of our great universities has recently conferred its two musical 
degrees upon Cambrian candidates, and long is the list of vocalists 
whose talent has been trained at the Royal Academy of Music, who 
command the world’s esteem, and who come from the land of the 
leek and the harp. Be their example a cynosure to others who own 
similar gifts from nature, and they will surely arrive at the harbour 
of artistic excellence. 

The value of the language of the district was largely discussed 
at the meetings, and has been much commented upon, and greatly 
disputed in reference to the late occasion. Together with this, 
national egotism has been a lively topic for censure. This word 
censure is here used in its restricted or slang meaning of blame, 
and not in its full or true meaning of judgment. Pride of country 
is the noblest of self-esteem, and is distinct wholly from personal 
vanity ; the one prompts actions for self-glorification, the other 
stimulates endeavour for the nation’s honour. A man, who shall 
be nameless, frets himself and his neighbours to make the nameless 
known; John Bull serves for the renown of Great Britain, and 
John Jones is equally stedfast in attempting to distinguish his 
province of the island. Our mother tongue is the mother's milk 
of feeling; he who can forget the words in which he has first 
heard of love, and first owned its force, must have a heart to let, 
within which love will not occupy the unfurnished apartments. 
Philologists aver that knowledge of one language is strengthened 
by insight into another, and that those tongues speak the most 
poe, which have acquired the language of parlance by what may 
be called artificial rather than natural means, that is, in the 
schoolroom and not in the nursery. The exercise of the intellect 
in any of its functions gives greater power to them all. Let, then, 
the Cymri keep their Cambrian speech, but let them learn the 
language of their compatriot, Shakspere : his burning thoughts are 
a lamp, a sun, to illuminate seehied ; but these thoughts are 
disgu‘sed if translated into other syllables, and it is due to his 
greatness, it is due to our own, that every native of the land 
which bore the author of Cymbeline and King Lear, worships this 








greatest of heroes by reading and speaking and understanding the 
very words he wrote. : 

It is not irrelevant, though not quite incidental to the occasion, 
to treat of the position of music in the University College of Wales 
at Aberystwyth. It is of countless value to the district that this 
local seminary of higher learning is accessible. The operations of 
such a von | must be beneficial to its immediate nei bourhood, 
and their benefits must radiate far beyond this halo, and help in the 
illumination of the world. It has been hinted that the culture of 
music may be discontinued in the college, but I earnestly wish the 
hint may express the anxiety more than the belief of those from 
whom it has fallen. The attention of Oxford and Cambridge has 
newly been given to music very far more extensively than heretofore, 
and the broadest and most liberal means are appropriated to the 
aggrandisement of the subject in both these universities. In the 
latter, music is now constituted a special subject, —— which, 
with collateral acquirements, students may pass to the M.A. degree. 
London University has announced its intention to act upon a hitherto 
unused privilege of its charter, by granting degrees in music. It 
must then be especially desired, earnestly hoped, and urgently per- 
suaded, that, in the centre of a song-loving community, Aberystwyth 
may be all that wisdom can dictate, and all that the power 
which springs from wisdom can enable, to strengthen the status of 
the tuneful art within its cloisters, and to aoe abreast of the great 
institutions which, if its elders, are still its fellows in the ae 
work of English education. Let us remember that the yal 
Academy of Music was foremost to declare the desirability of literary 
culture for musicians, when it made the passing of tests in general 
education an indispensable preliminary to the musical competition 
for the memorial scholarship in honour of Sir Sterndale Bennett ; it 
was after this foundation, but I will not presume to say following its 
example, that the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London 
submitted musical candidates to tests of ampler knowledge than of 
the art alone wherein they sought to graduate ; and, as musicians 
are desirous to become scholars, and as scholars are willing to accept 
musicians in their brotherhood, we will believe the hint to be found- 
less as to Aberystwyth closing its gates against the joyous 
science. 

England’s king of promise, whose present title is derived from the 
land of Howel Dda, is now showing warm interest in the advance- 
ment of music. It is for Welshmen to prove the claims of this art 
to the support of the Prince of Wales. It is for Welshmen to bear 
in memory that among the natives of their district who are at 
present forward in estimation, the following are some of the most 
prominent, whose natural gifts have been trained in the Royal 
Academy :—viz., Mary Davies, Elizabeth Evans, Beata Francis, 
Martha Harries, Joseph Parry, Brinley Richards, J. H. Roberts, 
James Sauvage, John Thomas, Marian Williams, Edith Wynne, 
and others, and with memory so stored, it is for Welshmen to wish 
well to the school that has done thus much for Wales and for music. 
—I am, your sincere friend, G. A. MACFARREN, 








Mpme Harrters-Wirrern.—This lady died, on the 5th inst., 
after long and severe suffering, in the Hydropathic Establishment at 
Gorbersdorf, Silesia. She was only 43 years of age. She long shone 
as a star of the first magnitude at the Royal Operahouse, rlin. 
During a professional visi:, some time since, to Kiénigsberg, she was 
laid up with diphtheria. On her recovery she went to Italy. A 
longish stay in that country appeared to have completely restored 
her to health, but subsequent attacks of her former insidious malady 
so ruined her voice that she was compelled to retire from the public 
exercise of her profession at what should have been the very best 

eriod of her artistic career. She still continued to delight her 
ed however, in private life, and undertook the training of can- 
didates for vocal honours, till last spring, when a bad cough, attended 
by fever, declared itself, and to the two combined she eventually 
succumbed. She is buried in the cemetery of Waltersdorf, a few 
miles from Gérbersdorf. The Neue Berliner Musikzeitung thus con- 
cludes the announcement of her decease : ‘‘ Who does not remember 
with rapture her classical impersonations, especially in operas by 
Mozart, at a time when Pauline Lucca and Mdlle de Ahna adorned 
our lyric theatre? Critics and public spoke in equal praise of her 
charming voice, her admirable method, and her graceful acting. 
Unfortunately, illness compelled her prematurely to abandon a pro- 
fession which she followed with as much delight as conscientiousness, 
and since then she appeared on only a few occasions at concerts for 
charitable purposes. Vocal art has lost in her one of its worthiest 
representatives, but kindly memories of her will be enduring.” 
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PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


It was stated in the prospectus of these concerts that the pro- 
gramme of each Friday would be devoted, as regards its first part, 
to sacred music. Qn Friday evening, the llth inst., M. Riviére 
began to redeem his promise in this respect, with an encouraging 
measure of success, It might have been anticipated, not unreason- 
ably, that the majority of “ promenaders” would avoid such a 
work as Rossini’s Stabat Mater, leaving it to those in possession 
of comfortable seats, and only themselves putting in an appearance 
when song and dance music ruled the hour. But this was far from 
being the case. A compact crowd, which left not a square foot 
of the floor unoccupied, listened throughout with a close and patient 
attention that could not have been bettered in Exeter Hall. The 
interest shown in the performance never once flagged—indeed, 
there were times when it led to demonstrations somewhat in- 
opportune. Popular audiences are not in the habit of waiting 
till the accompanist has finished before applauding a song, 
and those present last evening were quite easy in their minds 
when drowning Rossini’s orchestral music in noise because the 
vocalists had given pleasure. We believe, however, that such 
earnest listeners will not need to be twice reminded of the fact 
that the instrumental part of the Stabat is as essential, and 
well-nigh as important, as that for the voices. The performance 
was generally creditable, and in some respects excellent. Little 
fault could be found with the orchestra, while Mr. Pittman’s 
chorus of 20) voices, if not yet in perfect “form,” bids fair soon to 
prove quite competent. The solo vocalists were Madme Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Madme Jenny Pratt, Mr. Percy Blandford, and Mr. 
Thurley Beale. Of these the ladies secured first honours, with 
ease. Madme Sherrington, who was in good voice, sang with 
special success, above all in the “ Inflammatus,” the audience cheer- 
ing her enthusiastically. Madme Pratt appeared to advantage in 
“Quis est homo,” but neither Mr. Blandford nor Mr. Beale came 
up to the requisite mark. The voice of the tenor is too weak for 
so large an area, while the execution by the bass of “ Pro peccatis ” 
was not by any means such as he had himself given us reason to 
expect. M. Riviére conducted ably. The second part, well led off 
by a spirited rendering of tke overture to Auber’s Marco Spada, 
presented several features of interest, among them the capital 
cornet-playing of M. Chavannes, whose pure tone and neat exe- 
cution were conspicuous in Damaré’s “ Cleopatra” polka. But the 
distinguishing success of this portion of the concert was achieved 
by M. Rémenyi in his own fantaisie caprice, “ Les Huguenots.” 
The great Hungarian violinist has lost none of his power, and held 
his audience spell-bound not only when dazzling them with bravura, 
but when appealing to their feelings by the truly vocal quality of 
his cantabile. M. Rémenyi should be an immense attraction dur- 
ing his engagement, for there are very few such performers as he, 

DFT. 
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Hohn Hullab Speaks. 


[Rerort, FoR THE Year 1877, ny JouN Hv ian, Esq,, Inspector 
or Mustc, ON THE EXAMINATION IN MUsic OF THE STUDENTS 
OF TRAINING CoLLEGES IN GREAT Britaln,] 


(Continued from page 656.) 


_ My method of examination I have as yet found no cause to alter 
In any essential particular, , Each student brought before me, as 
heretofore, (1) sings something he has prepared; (2) names two, three, 
or more sounds successively sung or played ; and then (3) reads, i.e., 
sings at sight, something he has not seen before. 

_In respect of the first of these procedures, I find a very con- 
siderable general improvement in the choice of material for perform- 
ance. In the list of composers from whose works extracts were sung 
to me in the course of my last tour of inspection, I find the names 
of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Weber, Spohr, Mendelssohn, Schubert, 
and Schumann, of Marcello, Cherubini, and Rossini, of Purcell, 
Greene, Arne, Bishop, Balfe, Wallace, and Sterndale Bennett ; not 
to speak of living composers, foreign as well as English, In some 
few instances, these foreign compositions were sung to their original 
words, They were often, and in some colleges uniformly, accompanied 
on the pianoforte by a fellow student, and sometimes, though less 
frequently, by the singer. In many instances too, a duet or a trio 
was sung tome, At Wandsworth every student took part in one or 
the other, 

These songs, generally sung accurately as to time anil tune, were 














also in many instances sung with considerable taste. In one respect, 
distinct utterance of words, their performance was commonly worthy 
of much praise ; a result of careful practice in the elsewhere neglected 
art of reading aloud. 

(2.) The ear-tests were dealt with with increased facility and more 
general readiness. This is one of the subjects of examination wherein 
the proverbial ‘‘first step” would seem to be all in all. 
Students who can at once recognize very simple successions of 
sounds can generally as readily recognize much more intricate and 
extended ones, I should be sorry to seem to infer that this power 
of recognition of altered sounds was what is called a “gift,” but 
what do I infer from it is, that while some students, from apathy, 
want of individual effort, or ‘setting their minds to it,” never 
make this “first step” at all ; those who do soon find how easy it 
is to make another, and indeed many others, with very little 
additional effort. 

The power of reading fresh music (3) is much more general than it 
was some years since; it is also generally a greater power. Not 
only did the majority of the students presented to me sol-fa fairly 
simple passages from Bach’s “Christmas Oratorio” and Mendelssohn’s 
‘‘Ninety-Fifth Psalm,” but a very considerable number read, trip- 
ping now and then, but always recovering themselves, the air (No. 4) 
in the first part of this same ‘‘ Christmas Oratorio,” Those who 
know this air, especially the resumed first subject with its 
independent contraparted accompaniment, which I took care to 
play ‘‘uncompromisingly,” will agree that even an ap- 
proximately correct performance of it ‘‘at sight” is no incon- 
siderable feat. 

Two examples of combined reading, which were voluntarily pre- 
sented to me at the Borough Road and at Whitelands, deserve 
especial mention. At the former the first-year students sol-faed at 
sight a simple anthem, and those of the second year the chorus 
‘‘Theme sublime” from Handel’s Jephtha ; and at the latter the 
chorus ‘‘ He led them forth like sheep,” from Jsrael in Egypt. 
During the first year of my inspection I submitted the whole body 
of second-year students in each training college to this test, but 
subsequently discontinued it ; finding that the work was really done 
by a small number only of those who were all mgr to be doing 
it ; a few good readers with strong voices being able at any time to 
drag a considerable number of weaker ones through almost anything. 
Close observation, added to previous individual examination, enable 
me to say that at both the institutions referred to the majority of 
the students read independently. It may be desirable now to restore 
this test to future examinations, 

I rejoice in being able to report to your Lordships some, however 
little, increase in the amount of musical skill attained to by students 
before entering the training colleges. In 1876, out of the 1,963 
students whom I individually examined, 803 were found to have 
entered without inspection. Last year, out of 1,959, a smaller 
number, 709, were in like predicament. 

Thus at Culham only about a quarter of the students had entered 
without any musical preparation ; at Stockwell about one-fifth ; at 
Aberdeen (Church of Scotland), Peterborough, and Liverpool, about 
one-eighth ; and at Chichester none. In fact, there is an improve- 
ment, though it be but a slight one, with which the ‘entrance 
examinations” to the training schools, instituted three years since, 
may have had something to do, Possibly also a little more attention 
than heretofore may have been given lately to the musical preparation 
of pupil-teachers. The improvement, however, must be greater and 
continued longer before we need be at the pains to account for it. 
The general complaint of principals in 1872, ‘‘in no subject do 
students enter our colleges so on as in music,” is very 
nearly as well founded now as it was then. ; 

The results of the (paper) examinations in the theory of music, held 
at Christmas, will be exhibited in the forthcoming annual ‘‘ Report 
of the Committee of Council on Education.” On the whole they will, 
I think, be found more favourable than those of any former year, 
'They amount in number to 5,250. Of these 3,950 are the work of 
students in training colleges; 1,300 of “acting teachers,” Of 
the former, 3,661 have taken the es‘ablished notation questions, 289 
the tonic sol-fa, Of the latter 1,234 have taken the established 
notation questions, 66 the tonic-sol-fa. Making altogether 4,896 
answers in the established notation, and 385, or about 7 per cent,, 
in the tonic»sol-fa, 

(7'e be continued, ) 


| 





BorpEAvx.—M. Portehaut, first violin of the Paris Conseivatory 
Concerts, has been appointed to succeed M. Alphonse Varney— 
compelled to retire on account of ill health--as conductor of the S6 
Cecilia Society here, and director of the School of Music, supported 
by the Society, 
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DEATH. 

On October 16th, at 132, Kennington Lane, Vauxhall, after a very 
brief illness, Mr Revusen RussELt (GEORGE), aged 27, for many 
years a much esteemed and highly valued assistant to Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 





The Busieal World. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 19, 1878, 


(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.”) 


IR,—A thrill of horror vibrated through the country as 
the news of the terrible calamity which happened at the 
Colosseum Theatre, or People’s Palace of Varieties, Liverpool, 
on Friday, the 11th inst., was flashed, north south, east, and 
west, along the electric wires, so recently, alas ! employed to an- 
nounce the overwhelming misfortune on the Thames, and the 
heartbreaking accident at the Abercarne Colliery. And there 
was good reason why the country should be shocked to the in- 
most recesses of its being. Between thirty and forty persons 
—most of them, strange to say, stalwart young men, whose 
very strength, enabling them to fight their way to the front, 
caused them to fall victims to the senseless, unreasoning, 
panic-stricken multitude pressing onward in their rear—were 
suddenly hurried into eternity. The description given by an 
eye-witness, Mr Henry Worsley, freezes one’s blood :—* I 
found,” he says, ‘‘ at the Paradise Street door of the Theatre, 
amass of human beings, packed one on top of the other like 
herrings in a barrel, right to the top of the doorway. The 
crowd outside, in spite of the remonstrances of the police, 
persisted in trying to pull out the poor creatures who were at 
the bottom, but of course it was impossible to extricate them 
in consequence of the weight upon them. I have no doubt 
that in this way many limbs were broken. It was 
an unutterably ghastly spectacle. There were heaped together 
men, women and children of all ages—boys with their heads 
twisted under their bodies and their necks broken. There 
was one man lying there whose every joint seemed to have 
been put out.” But I will not continue the harrowing 
details. 

li anything can add poignancy to our sorrow at this fearful 
loss of humanlife, at the agonizing death endured by so many, 
and at the injuries from which so many more are doomed to 
suver tor the remainder of their existence, it is the fact that 
there was no valid reason for any alarm at all—that the panic 
was utterly groundless. On the night of the disaster, Mr 
Fred. Coyne, a comic singer and great local favourite, took 
his benefit. His admirers flocked in crowds to mark their 
opinion of his professional talent; some 4,000 persons pre- 


pared to enjoy themselves had entered the building ; Mr Coyne | 


was in the middle of one of his most popular songs, when 
suddenly there arose, it appears, an alarm of “ Fire ;” a fit of 
unreasoning, frenzied dread seized upon the assembled multi- 
tude, whose mad flight was speedily followed by such a sad 
result, 

Whether the cry of “ Fire!” which served as the precursor 
of such lamentable consequences is to be attributed to an 
honest conviction of danger ; whether it must be put down to 
a stupid spirit of practical joking; or, worse still, whether 
we should impute it to downright devilish maliciousness, is 
something we shall probably never know. There «are facts, 
however, on which the Coroner’s inquest will, it is to be 
hoped, throw a full and clear light. In the first place, the 
public will not be satisfied until they have greatly added to their 
stock of knowledge in the matter of the modes of egress from 








the ill-omened edifice. The amount of information they already 
possess does not redound to the foresight of the persons who 
planned the doorway in Paradise Street. Given a sudden 
panic, and it required no prophet to come from the grave 
to predict what would happen. In October last the Borough 
Engineer, we are told, condemned the precise part of the 
building where the catastrophe occurred. If this be true, 
the question naturally suggests itself: What followed this 
condemnation ? Was anything done to carry out the sugges- 
tions which the municipal official doubtless made? And, if 
not, on whom does the blame rest? Should it be proved that 
the suggestions in question were calculated to guard against 
a disaster like that which has happened, a heavy respon- 
sibility will weigh upon those who neglected them; for it 
seems pretty certain that, had the entrance in Paradise Street 
not been blocked by an upright jamb in the middle—had the 
original passage of five feet or five feet and a half not been 
thus contracted—we should not now have to deplore the 
premature and violent death of so many of our fellow- 
creatures. Besides the entrance in Paradise Street, where 
the accident took place, the building (formerly a Unitarian 
chapel) is provided with a fair number of outlets ; but persons 
in the house on the evening of the 11th inst., assert that 
many of them were closed, i.e., locked. This the manager 
denies. No one denies, however, that—will it be credited !— 
some of the doors open inwards, or, in, other words, must be 
perfectly useless when they have to be opened to afford a 
means of escape for a surging ¢rowd pressing frantically 
against them, 

While awaiting the report of the judicial inquiry in 
Liverpool, there is one useful lesson which audiences may 
derive from the catastrophe at the Colosseum Theatre. It 
should teach them that, dreadful as an outburst of fire in a 
place of public resort is, it is not more dreadful than a 
sudden, senseless panic. A building must be very large 
and very crowded that cannot be emptied in ten minutes 
at the utmost, and no building can very well be consumed 
in that time. Let everyone, therefore, going to a play or 
other entertainment resolve, should an alarm be raised, 
to sit quietly, and by his example induce others to do the same. 
Such a course would probably enable the whole audience 
to escape unscathed were the danger real, while, if it were 
merely imaginary, they would not require the sacrifice of 
thirty or forty persons to convince them there was no cause for 
apprehension. Of course, nothing will avail till no place of 
amusement is licensed unless it possesses proper means of 
egress. There are some buildings in London which, for want 
of such means, ought to be closed at once, and which I 
would name, but that, according to the legal view of justice, 
the greater the truth the greater the libel. After, however, 
buildings have been provided with doors, not opening inwards, 
properly appointed officers should see every night that the 
said doors are not locked, for, it too many instances, mana- 


| gerical assurances and protestations, as regards the measures 


adopted by them for the safety of their patrons, are not to be 
received unconditionally. It is not sufficient for Lord Cham- 
berlains and other licensing authorities merely to issue rules 
and regulations ; they must themselves make sure that these 
rules and regulations are obeyed. I may be told this is not 
true. I reply that some time since the Lord Chamberlain, 
in view of an outburst of fire inducing a sudden stampede 
such as that at Liverpool, ordered that no chairs should be 
allowed any longer to block up passages leading to stalls and 
other seats, At this moment there is more than one London 
theatre where his Lordship’s order is a dead letter, simply 
for want of a proper official to see it duly executed. - 
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OCCASIONAL NOTE. 


Tue first performance of Gounod’s Polyeucte, founded on the 
same theme as the Poliuto of Donizetti (afterwards extended into 
Les Martyrs, for Paris), was produced at the Grand Opera on the 
8th inst. All musical Paris was alive with curiosity, anxious that 
the celebrated composer of Faust should in this new effort succeed 
in brightening up the laurels in some degree tarnished by his 
—_ Mars, the comparative failure of which, even when re- 
modelled, is notorious. Something fresh is loudly called for at 
the New Grand Opera, where people are getting heartily tired of 
La Juive, Le Prophéte, Hamlet, Faust, &c., of which they have 
heard so much lately, and no one knows better than the director 
of the New Grand Opera that, with the exception of Guillaume 
Tell, nothing for nearly half a century has been produced so 
fresh, so spirited, and so genial as Auber’s shamefully neglected 
masterpiece, La Muette de Portici (our Masuniello). 


—_o0—_—_ 


PROVINCIAL. 


Erpixcton.—A most successful open rehearsal of The May Queen 
was given at the Public Hall, Erdington, on Saturday evening,by 
the members of the Amateur Musical Society. In addition to theabove 
work, a miscellaneous selection was given, including two quartets, 
by Mozart, for om and strings; and trio for violin, viola, and 
flute ; songs and part music. The audience was large and appre- 
ciative. Miss Hiley officiated at the piano, and Mr T. G. Locker 
was the conductor. 

At the first concert of the Worcester Glee Club, October 8, in the 
Crown Hotel, kept by the incomparable Mr Fuggle, the programme 
was as below :— 

Glee, “O Mistress mine” (Macfarren); Part-song, “ Hunting Song” 
(Mendelssohn) ; Overture, Pré aux Clercs (Hérold); Song, “I fear no foe ” 
(Pinsuti)—Mr Millward; Air de Dance, “ Louis XV.” (Gregh): Part-song, 
‘When Allan a Dale” (Pearsall); Recit. and Air, “ O ‘tis a glorious sight ” 
(Weber)—Mr Dyson; Overture, Zauberflite (Mozart); Serenade, “ Weary 
Flowers” (Schubert)—Mr Smith; Part-song, “The Young Musician ” 
(Kiieken). 

All passed off well, though the absence of Mr John Evans, of Great 
Malvern, was remarked and regretted. 

Preston.—In connection with the advertised performance this 
week of Barnett’s cantata, 7'he Ancient Mariner, by the Preston 
Choral Society, the proprietors of a leading paper, the Preston Guar- 
dian, have shown some enterprise in engaging the services of a London 
lttérateur, Mr John Crowdy, to prepare its readers for an appre- 
ciative hearing of the work, by a descriptive analysis, which 
appears in its last Saturday's issue. This is a good example. 
Provincial audiences commonly go to concerts with very vague 
ideas of the meaning and intention of what they are to hear. 
Composer, choral society, and the Preston people have reason to be 
grateful to the Guardian for Mr Crowdy’s instructions : ‘‘ How to 
listen to Barnett’s cantata.” 

KripperMInstER.—The oratorio of St John the Baptist, composed 
by Mr W. Taylor, Mus. Bac., organist at the parish church, was 
performed in that edifice on Thursday evening, 3rd inst. Mrs 
Glover-Eaton (soprano), Mrs Cotton, and Mrs Shann (contraltos), 
Mr Dyson (tenor), and Mr Cotton (bass), had the duty of sustaining 
the solos, the choruses being given by the choir of St Mary’s, 
assisted by members of the Choral Society. The band of the 
society took part in the performance, Mr Taylor was at the organ, 
and the conductor's baton was in Mr Fitzgerald’s hands. The com- 
position opens with an overture, followed by a double chorus, in 
which the multitudes assembled in the wilderness unite in praise to 
God. At the close of the chorus the Baptist is heard calling upon 
the people to repent. To this they respond by asking wherewith 
they shall come before the Lord, and ina recitative and aria the 
Baptist enlarges on his previous exhortation. A contritional hymn, 
arranged as solo (soprano) and chorus, is now introduced, John next 
reprehending the Pharisees and Sadducees. Again the chorus raise 
their voices, asking of John who he is; and this appeal gives oppor- 
tunity for further declaration from him in successive recitative and 
aria. A soprano aria, ‘‘ Ho, everyone that thirsteth,” was a notice- 
able feature in the first part, which closed with a jubilant chorus 
from the people, now testifying their belief in the establishment of 
the Messiah’s kingdom. The second part has reference to the 
baptism of the Saviour. Among the more pleasing pieces are two 
arias assigned to John. In the interval between the second and 
third parts the vicar ascended the pulpit, and gave a short and 
earnest address on the Baptist’s character and the lessons of his life. 
In the third part there is a narrative of the tragic fate of John in 
recitatives for tenor and contralto, Mr Dyson, of Worcester Cathe- 











dral, ably sustaining the tenor parts. The solos and choruses touch 
upon those inevitable lessons which affliction and trial bring home 
to the devout mind. A hymn and double chorus bring the work to 
a close, A collection, made for the benefit of the Infirmary, 
brought in £26 5s. 44d. 

—_— 0 — 


(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.”’) 

Srr,—I am sorry to have omitted mention, in the words I addressed 
to the students on the opening of the 57th year of the Royal Academy 
of Music, of the fact that literary proficiency is one of the qualifica- 
tions for musical degrees in Trinity College, Dublin, the fact bearing 
on other remarks as to the high importance of general education for 
all classes of artists; and I shall be much obliged if you will allow 
me, through your columns, to do justice to the University of Dublin 
and the Academy students by giving the information to the one 
which is most honourable to the other. The addition of this incident 
to the requirements from candidates for musical honours was insti- 
tuted by Professor Sir R. P. Stewart in 1861.—I am, Sir, yours 
obediently, G. A. MACFARREN. 


—o—. 


A PROHIBITED PLAY. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.”) 


S1r,—Permit me to address you on a subject which may be called 
public, inasmuch as it concerns playgoers and all interested in 
matters theatric. A piece of mine, entitled A False Step, was in 
pay xi at the Court Theatre, but has been proscribed by the 

rd Chamberlain. I adapted it from Les Lionnes Pauvres, by 
Emile Augier, played in Paris, some years ago, with great success. 
The Examiner of Plays ‘‘ feeling compelled, in the responsible exer- 
cise of a public duty, to reject the play,” characterizes it as ‘‘ pro- 
foundly moral in its ultimate purpose,” but fears that ‘‘if presented 
to a mixed English audience it would give much offence, and would 
scarcely be accepted as a satire on the prevailing manners and 
customs of English society ”’—by the way, ‘‘ satire” is not the mot 
of Les Lionnes Pauvres, it is condemnation. The Examiner further 
thinks that ‘‘the public and their critical guides would exclaim at 
the ‘situations’ and say that the moral of the piece was only fit to 
be taught in the Divorce Court.” He adds, in his letter to me, ‘‘ It 
is not without reluctance and regret that I find myself obliged to 
reject a piece which has so much merit in it as your version of 
Augier’s fine and powerful play.” 

I would fain know why a fine, powerful, and profoundly moral 
play should be thus condemned ; why my growing dramatic reputa- 
tion should be thus unjustly injured ; and why a moral lesson may 
not be taught nightly on the stage, instead of only once in the 
Divorce Court? As to “situations,” those in A False Step would 
blush to find themselves compared to many whose immorale has 
been freely ‘‘ taught” to the public in stage plays any time these 
two years. For confirmation of this assertion I refer you to Les 
Lionnes Pauvres itself and to the several popular plays easily recog- 
nizable. In the play in question there is no adultery made 7. 
The cruelty, the anguish, the impolicy, even, of this particular fall- 
ing away, are shown so vividly, are so forcibly impressed upon the 
spectator ; the Nemesis at the end of the play is so stern, severe, 
and implacable, that no better moral lesson could be given by book, 
poem, stage, or pulpit. Iam advised to publish A False Step, as 
the public may think it a thousand times stronger than it is, and I 
may consequently find great difficulties in obtaining a hearing for 
my future plays original or adapted. fs 

It is very probable that I shall print it. In the meanwhile I pray 
you will allow the court of public opinion to hear me in my defence, 
so far as the present letter may speak for me. 

Savage Club, ARTHUR MATTHISON. 


BrussELs.—The only quasi-novelty of late at the Théatre de la 
Monnaie has been Faust, with Mdme Fursch-Madier, MM. Rodier, 
Soulacroix, and Dauphin in the principal characters, MM. Rodier 
and Soulacroix replacing temporarily and respectively MM. Tournier 
and Couturier, during the indisposition of the two gentlemen last 
named, who have since resumed their parts of Faust and Valentin. 
—M. Humbert, manager of the Fantaisies-Parisiennes, has added 
the Théatre-Francais, Rouen, to his managerial list, so that he now 
reigns as impresario in four large cities, Brussels, The Hague, 
Amsterdam, and Rouen. In the last-named place he succeeds M. 
Carrion, who has shifted to the Théatre des Galeries-Saint-Hubert 
here, previously under the management of M. Denvil—The Concerts 
Populaires, under the direction of M. Joseph Dupont, will as before 
be given at the Alhambra, and commence on the 10th November, 
when M. Théodore Ritter will be the soloist. M. Saint-Saéns will 
probably occupy the same position at the second concert, 
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an Pee . 
ddlorcester Festibal Sermon. 
(Preached by the Bishop.) 

The Bishop preached from the text 1 Corinthians ix. 14, ‘Even 
so hath the Lord ordained that they which preach the gospel should 
live of the gospel.” He said : The subject upon which I have gladly 
undertaken the task of saying a few words to you this morning, my 
brethren, has reference to the charity for which collections will be 
made to-day and on each of the three days following at the end of 
every service. But before I try to gain your interest on behalf of 
the charity, I wish to call your attention for an instant to the 
occasion and the circumstances under which the claims of the 
charity are now commended to our notice. It has been the custom, 
as you are aware, for a long period of time that musical services 
should be held once in three years in each of the three cathedrals of 
Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester : the choir of all three cathe- 


drals joining in every service, and their strength increased and made’ 


efficient by the addition of the best help, vocal and instrumental, 
that can be got from other sources, The origin of these musical 
services is of remote date. They have won the admiration and 
favour of many generations, Their excellency and value have been 
appreciated continually more and more; and they have brought 
together from our own neighbourhood and from all parts of the 
country large numbers of persons, who find edification and joy and 
comfort in service of sacred song. As we find in all cases of institu- 
tions of long standing, the nature of these musical services and the 
mode of undertaking them have varied from time to time ; and de- 
partures, more or less marked, have been allowed from the original 
form in which they were framed. It is well in all such cases that 
the persons who are responsible for the arrangements should look 
back from time to time and consider the ideas and objects which the 
originators of the festival had in view, and the form which our 
services first assumed ; so that practices subsequently introduced, 
and which will not bear the test of strict examination when compared 
with the original, may be counted as abandoned, and the main prin- 
ples on which the festival was established, and the goodness of which 
has been proved by the tests of long experience, may be brought 
into prominence and kept in view. It cannot, indeed, be contended 
with justice that no change ought to have been admitted in our 
services throughout the long series of years in which they have 
flourished ; for, if such a principle prevailed, we should lose the ad- 
vantage of the light of increasing knowledge and of the fruits of 
experience, and could not fully set before our hearers, with all the 
appliances which they require, the unrivalled compositions of the 
masters of sacred songs. Recurrence to the past and to the original 
form of our institutions is of use, not as it would deprive us of the 
benefit of growing improvements, but as it brings into view main 
principles of good, and provides that they be not lost sight of or 
overshadowed by practices of later date which are inconsistent with 
them. The restoration of our sacred buildings, which we rejoice to 
regard as a characteristic mark of the age in which we live, has given 
occasion now to such a review of the past as is useful for our purpose. 
We of this city look with pride upon our cathedral as one of the 
most complete and successful works of restoration that the present 
age has witnessed. While we regard the building as on 
that account more fitted than ever to give effect to the best 
results of our Festival (for no-where can the mouth-pieces of sacred 
— produce the same beneficial effect upon the hearers as in 
buildings devoted to holy uses) we deprecate any arrangements for 
the conduct of our services which could threaten injury to the fabric 
or lessen the reverence with which we are accustomed to regard it. 
We respect the scrupulous anxiety of the guardians, to whom the 
custody of our Cathedral is entrusted, that nothing should be allowed 
to take place in it which could offend the most devout. The 
a to whom the arrangements have been committed have gone 

ack to first principles as their guide, determined to cut away all 
that seemed to give offence, to give a more devotional character, if 
possible, than heretofore to every service, to bring out into clear 
view the original idea of a meeting of the Three Choirs for united 
prayer and praise, to make our Festival for every one who is found 
within these walls a season of high devotion, fulfilling in as complete 
a manner as possible the proper function of sacred song to edify the 
inner man, and elevate the heart and mind in holy communion with 
the Father of the spirits of all flesh. Considerable modifications 
have been made accordingly, which I need not describe at length, 
from the arrangements of past years, in the direction which I have 
indicated. It is hoped that similar modifications may commend 
themselves in future years to the authorities of the other cathedrals 
with which we are associated, to be improved upon, but we hope 
still further, as the lessons of experience teach us, and giving promise 
of a long-continued series of services in which we may delight for 
the edification and joy of many generations, It will not be foreign 











to our object or unsuited to the occasion of our meeting if 
we try to represent to ourselves for an instant in brief 
something of the use and value of service of sacred song such as 
we have had the privilege of hearing to-day, and as we hope 
to hear further in the course of the next three days. n 
the crowd of ideas which occur to us when we thus try to fix our 
thoughts it will be sufficient to name three things as perhaps the 
most obvious for our purpose. Our service of sacred song in the 
first place gives us the opportunity of offering praise and worship to our 
heavenly Father in the most perfect form that the spirit of man can 
use. Secondly, such songs are of value in giving instruction, and 
presenting, as it were, a model for imitation, moulding the inner 
man and attuning the ear as we listen to them, so that the hearers 
may be better fitted to take their place, however humble, in that 
very important part of public worship which consists of singing 
ites and hymns, with one mind and one mouth glorifying the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. A third and not Jess important 
use of service of sacred song is found in the elevation of heart and 
mind’ of devout listeners, which often produces a permanent amount 
of good in the character and conduct. For ‘‘ whoso offereth me 
praise,” writes the psalmist, expressing the will of God, ‘glorifieth 
me.” ‘With one mind and one mouth,” writes the apostle to the 
Romans, ought we to ‘glorify God, who is the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” The Lord’s Prayer, in which we know that we offer 
acceptable service, because our Lord himself has taught it to us, 
provides us with a form of praise to be continually repeated, in 
which we ascribe to our Heavenly Father ‘‘the kingdom and the 
power and the glory for ever.” Holy men of old always used the 
words and sounds of praise in solemn assemblies gathered for the 
purpose, applying the best form of melody with which they were 
acquainted to stir the feelings with that wonderful aly? which 
the use of music gives, to lift up the heart and give facility of utter- 
ance to her tongue when they tried to sing the praise of the great 
Object of their worship. Our own Church of England, in common 
with all other Christian Churches, has recognized the importance 
and value of continually glorifying God in song by adopting for 
daily use the Psalms of ‘‘ the sweet singer of Israel,” and of others 
who spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. Besides these 
ancient psalms, the utterances of inspired men, our Church has 
provided for our use also other hymns, the composition of devout 
men in early times, expressing the feelings of Christian joy and pain 
in words, than which it would be vain to seek for any more appro- 
priate: the noble hymn, Ze Deum, which we have heard this 
morning rendered with perfect execution, and which we use in 
daily service ; the two hymns appointed for our service of Holy 
Communion, one before and the other after the consecration of the 
elements of bread and wine, ‘‘ with Angels and Archangels and with 
all the company of heaven,” with that other ancient hymn, “Glory 
be to God on high, and on earth peace and goodwill towards men.” 
No one can be in the habit of using these hymns in our public 
service, as our Book of Common Prayer prescribes, without feeling 
what a large and important place the duty of glorifying God in song 
occupies in Divine worship, and how gratefully it becomes us to take 
advantage of opportunities of fulfilling His duty in the most perfect 
form that the piety and skill of man can furnish. We feel on every 
such occasion, if our hearts go along with the service, that we are 
offer‘ng to our Heavenly Father worship which He is pleased to 
accept, and which it is alike our duty and our privilege of joy to 
pay him. But our service prepares us also, as t have said, in the 
second place, ‘to take our part continually, however humble that 
part may be for many of us individually, in the work of praise in 
common public worship. The value of the use of music in our 
churches is now widely recognized. Great pains are taken in almost 
every parish to improve the practice of our choirs; and though it 
is not to be denied that much remains to be done, and that even 
when a good beginning has been made unremitting care and effort 
are required to keep up the standard which has been reached, it is 
satisfactory to know that in many of our parishes such care and 
effort are gladly given, and that our choirs really answer in a great 
degree the purpose for which they are trained, of encouraging and 
teaching the por aga in the use of sacred song, e third 
point which I wish to mention respects the use of sacred song in 
raising the mind and heart to high and holy things, and then pro- 
ducing a permanent result of good upon the character and conduct. 
There is at all times in the harmonious flood of poetry, 
and in the strains of music adapted to it, something that 
raises the inner man on high, and seems to prepare us for the better 
things, of which our Heavenly Father has made us capable, And as 
the things of religion relate exclusively to what is high and holy, we 
gain from the use of poetry and music applied to such things an 
elevation of heart and mind which is of the greatest practical benefit 
to us not only in awakening and keeping alive our devotion, but in 
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moulding the character of our lives according to the rules which the 
things of religion teach us. Whois not able to call to mind occasions 
when the inner depths of the spirit have been moved and stirred by 
the sound of sacred song, whether of some simple hymn enjoyed in 
private, or of the choir of many voices uplifted in the joyous service of 
common public worship ? Who does not remember how at such times 
he was moved to send up a more than usually fervent prayer for the 
grace of God to strengthen him, how he was encouraged by what he 
heard and felt to form some good resolutions, preparing him for 
better things, urging him, perhaps, to get rid of some degrading 
habit which he had allowed to drag him downward, movin os for 
some effort of self-denial and a determination to walk more 
worthily than he ever did before, of the high capabilities for good 
with which our Creator has blessed us ; the resolution so formed, in 
many an instance, without doubt, not dying away and coming to 
nought, as the strains which inspired it ceased, but leaving a per- 
manent impresssion for good on the manner of life and character of 
the happy man who h them ? Who that has enjoyed opportunities 
of hearing from time to time the t masterpieces of sacred 
song, such as those which have delighted us to-day, or those to 
which we are looking forward in the present week, cannot recall 
feelings such as I refer to, stirred within him atsome happy moment 
when his mind and heart were opened by the inspiring grace of 
God, and recollect how he went away from the services a wiser and 
better and happier man, his whole soul penetrated by the holy 
influence, elevated and purified and strengthened for the tasks of 
duty? But I must not tax the patience of my hearers by dwelling 
longer on the subject. The time reminds me of the task of duty 
which I have undertaken, to say a word or two in favour of the 
Charity which is commended to our notice. A society for collecting 
and administering relief to the widows and orphans of clergymen in 
necessitous circumstances, has been formed in each of the three 
dioceses of Worcester, Hereford and Gloucester, and it has been the 
custom, as I have said already, through a long series of years that 
the Choirs of the three Cathedrals, aided by the services of other 
persons distinguished for skill in music, should meet together once 
in —_— year and exert their powers for the gratification of those 
who delight in sacred music and for the benefit of the three societies. 
The contributions received at every Festival are divided into three 
parts—one for the benefit of each of the three societies. It is hardl 
necessary to remind my hearers that cases, in which the help of ouek 
societies is wanted, are daily increasing in urgency and number, so 
that when the money collected at our Festivals is added to the 
contributions of pious and benevolent persons in the several 
Dioceses, the funds are not more than sufficient to provide 
for current wauts. Now, there is no principle more clearly 
laid down in Holy Writ than that they who preach the 
Gospel should live of the Gospel ; St Paul declares this rule in 
our text, and gives reasons bor it with more than usual force 
and fulness, He gives it as a positive command of our Lord, saying, 
‘The Lord hath ordained that they who preach the Gospel should 
live of the Gospel.” He appeals to every man’s satel Sete of 
what is right, speaking, as he says, ‘‘as a man,” that is, according 
to principles and feelings by which men in general are actuated. 
‘Who jerks a weapon at any time at his own charger? Who planteth 
a vineyard and eateth not of the fruit thereof? or who feedeth a 
flock and drinketh not of the milk of the flock?” It is the high 
privilege and duty, he would say, of the ministers of Jesus Christ in 
the Gospel to lead the way of Christians in their yo warfare, 
to plant and cultivate the vineyard of the Church of Christ, to feed 
the flock of God which is among them, and if they do their work and 
duty, do not right, reason, and a sense of justice teach us that the 
labourer is worthy of his hire? The Apostle Matthew strengthens 
his argument by quoting from the law of Moses the well-known pre- 
cept, ‘* Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn.” 
‘Doth God take care for oxen?” he asks, ‘‘or saith He it alto- 
ether for our sakes? For our sakes, no doubt, it is written ; that 
e that planteth should plant in hope ; and that he which thrasheth 
should be partaker of his hope. If we have sown unto _ spiritual 
things, is it a great matter that we should reap worldly things?” 
And, lastly, the Apostle completes his argument by referring to the 
law and custom of every nation which offered any kind of worship, 
especially the law and custom of the people of Israel, who had been 
taught to worship the one true God by sacrifice, ‘‘ Do we not know 
that they which minister about holy things, live of the things 
of the temple; and they which wait at the altar are par- 
takers with the altar?” ‘Even so,” he writes, ‘‘the Lord 
hath ordained that they who preach the Gospel should live of the 
Gospel.” Our fathers, my Soatloen in this happy country long ago 
acknowledged the force and value of the argument of the Apostle. 
They provided means for obedience to the rule that | who preach 
the Gospel should live of the Gospel, Not only did the men of 





former generations build churches which are the pride and glory of 
our land, but they provided endowments also for the ministers suffi- 
cient in most cases at the time to relieve them from anxiety about 
worldly things, and permit them to devote themselves entirely to 
the duties of their t- calling. Succeeding generations, alas ! have 
much taken away from the observance of the Apostles’ rules. We 
have too long rested content with what was done by our fathers in 
this respect. We have neglected to provide for the growing want of 
a growing population, though our means have largely increased with 
the increasing fruits of commerce. One of the most crying wants of 
the present day has, then, become the want of better endowments for 
the clergy ; especially in large towns where the care of overwhelming 
ga taxes too heavily the powers of the clergy, and it has 

nm found necessary to divide and subdivide parishes into smaller 
districts. In many of such districts, chiefly occupied by the poor, 
there is hardly any endowment for the ministers ; and none but 
those who are intimately acquainted with the cases in private know 
sufficiently the anxieties and privations of such ministers, or 
the self-denial and fortitude with which their holy work is done 
in lives of constant labour. Good earnest men are not found 
wanting to accept such posts of labour. They rejoice to spend and 
be spent in the service of their Master. Nothing could support them 
in their self-denying efforts but a high sense of duty, nay a feeling 
of joy to be allowed to work and suffer in the cause of the gospel, 
for the love of Christ constrains them. They are ready to take the 
small pittance whenever offered, barely sufficient for their own daily 
wants, wholly inadequate to allow them to make provision for their 
families which may survive them. They work on in faith and hope 
that the Lord will supply all their need according to His riches in 
glory by Christ Jesus. Can we allow the widows and orphans of 
men like Him to suffer want? Shall we not supply, as far as in us 
lies, the lack of service from which holy and earnest men have 
suffered : distributing to the necessities of them who were near and 
dear to them, but for whom the proceeds of their office did not 
allow them to make provision. Let every man do according as he 
is disposed in his heart, not grudgingly, or of necessity, for “od loveth 
a cheerful giver. 





The time is come! 

“The time is come !” a poet said—that day 
He wandered by the glittering beach alone 
As a greut silence on the sunset lay, 

From the wild crags to ocean’s utmost zone, 
And the blue tide was brimming in the bay. 


“ What do yon proud and mournful mountains say, 
What sound is in those billows’ measured tone, 
What meaning in that sun’s last glance ?—Away ! 


The time is come! ” 


“ Lust may oppress and slaves of gold betray 
Thee, Greece belovéd, but I hear thy moan— 
Hence !—Freedom bleeds—she falters ;—To the fray! 
Let ime die with her on her mountain throne ! 
The poet fights as well as sings—Away ! 
The time is come!” 


To W. Ewart Gladstone, M.P. 


Potkaw. 











Pracur.—Herr Smetana’s last three-act comic opera, Das Geheim- 
ness, continues as attractive as ever at the Bohemian Theatre. Anew 
opera, Der listige Bauer, by the popular composer, A. Dvorak, is 
shortly to be brought out at the same theatre. 

Sr, PererspurGH.—From its report for the artistic year 1877- 
1878, we learn that the St Petersburgh Association for Chamber- 
Music numbers 170 members : 2 honorary, 73 active, and 95 passive. 
46 works by 30 composers were performed on 14 different evenings. 
No work was deemed worthy of the prize, 250 roubles, offered by the 
Association for the best piece of chamber music, but the second 

rize, 150 roubles, was awarded to a Stringed Quartet by Herr 
Bernhard Scholz, of Breslau. The following compositions were hon- 
ourably mentioned: a _— Quartet with the motto, ‘Es sei 
a ;’ a Nonet for Wind Instruments, by Herr F. S. Lange, of 
i. en; and a Stringed Quartet, by Herr Carstensen, of Upsala. 
The programmes, drawn up with an especial eye to the claims of 
contemporary musicians, comprise specimens by Bach, Boccherini, 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Kuhlan, Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, Gade, Brahms, Bargiel, Raff, Hentschel, Fittinghof- 
Scheel, Rheinberger, Winding, Goldmark, Rubinstein, Gernsheim, 
Rimsky, Korsakoff, Tschaikowsky, Saint-Saéns, Herzogenberg, 
Martucci, B. Scholz, and two anonymous composers, - 
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SCRAPS FROM PARIS, 

At the Grand Opera, M. Gounod’s Po/yeucte is performed three 
nightsa week, with Le Prophéte and L’ Africaine on the other nights. 
—On Monday, the 21st inst., M. Ambroise Thomas’s Mignon will 
be given at the Opéra-Comique for the 500ch time. Since the Ex- 
hibition of 1867 up to the present date it is estimated to have 
brought nearly 3 millionsof francs to the treasury of the theatre. M. 
Carvalho has engaged three fair young Vonservatory prize-winners: 
Mdlles Dupuis, Thuillier, and Fauvel. He has also secured M. 
Taskin, now at the Théatre-Lyrique. The rehearsals of Gounod’s 
Roméo et Juliette are progressing calmly and deliberately, with 
Malle Isaac and M. Talazac as the heroine and hero respectively. 
Le Jour de Noces of M. Deffés and M. Paladilhe’s Suzanye are also 
in rehearsal. There is some talk of a revival of Galatée, with 
Mdme. Engally as Pygmalion—M. H. Moreno writes as follows 
with regard to the Marquis d’Ivry’s new work at the Théitre- 
Lyrique: 

‘“How right the Amants de Vérone were to postpone the new 
edition of their tender legend! Are not the five acts of Polyeucte 
sufficient to defy the strength of the public, as well as the pens of 
the critics? After hearing such a score, every one ought to retire 
within himself for a while. The music of composers like Meyerbeer 
and Halévy, Ambroise Thomas and Charles Gounod, excite medita- 
tion. It does not speak merely to the ear; the mind and the 
heart have something to do,with it. This is a peculiarity of 
musique pensée. For my own humble part, I confess that, the day 
after the first representation of Po/lyeucte, I allowed myself to be 
seduced by the grand rehearsal of Les Amants de Vérone. I came 
away with a perfect musical indigestion, swearing, though some- 
what late in the day, like the crow in the fable, never to be so caught 
again, Taken in such doses, music would quickly inspire one with 
a distaste for the purest masterpieces ; our operas have now-a-days 
attained proportions really calamitous. As far as regards myself 
individually, I should like our operas to be henceforth limited to 
three acts, or four at the most, without a multiplication of tableaux 
trenching upon the lyric panorama. All concerned would be gainers 
—authors, artists, and public. Undue advantage must no longer be 
taken of human strength. But remember that my reproaches are 
addressed to the works which have kept our great lyric theatres 
going for nearly half a century. I do not, therefore, speak with 
exclusive reference to Polyeucte and Les Amants de Vérone. Having 
said thus much, I will not permit myself to give an opinion of the 
music of the last opera—heard, by the way, under unfavourable 
conditions in more than one respect.—All I remember about it is 
that, from the second act, those present grew enthusiastic, and that 
never-ending applause greeted the Marquis d’Ivry’s score and the 
artists interpreting it, with Capoul at their head. I recollect also 
that Roméo introduced to the visitors he had invited an extemporised 
Juliette, in the shape of a dark-complexioned young lady answerin 
to the name of Marguerite Rey. This prima donna of a day hat 
learnt the part in forty-eight hours, so as to take the place of Mdlle 
Heilbronn, suffering from indisposition. The daring act resulted in 
a success. Mdlle Rey, daughter of the excellent chorus-master at 
the Ventadour, is no longer a stranger to the Parisian public, I 
might say much more respecting the grand rehearsal of Les Amants 
de Vérone, but is it not preferable to refrain from doing so, and to 
await the first performance ? ” 

The revival of M. Offenbach’s Grande Duchesse at the Bouffes- 
Parisiens has proved successful, and attracted large audiences. 
Mdlle Paola Marié replaces the original representative of the 
heroine, whom she greatly surpasses as a singer, though she is not 
so much, perchance, to the popular taste as an actress. She wants 
that mixture of boldness and elegance which characterised Mdlle 
Schneider, who, by the way, was present in a stage-box on the first 
night, heartily applauding her successor to the grand-ducal sceptre. 
M. Emmanuel, as Fritz, does not cause the older spectators to for- 
get M. Dupuis in the same character; he follows the latter artist 
too closely as his model for that. The secondary parts are well 
sustained by Mdlle Luce, MM. Daubray, Jolly, Bonnet, and Scipion. 

With a view to re-constitution of the Théatre-Lyrique, the 
Minister of Fine Arts, M. Bardoux, has requested the Prefect of 
the Seine to grant him the Théatre du Chitelet rent free from 
April next, when the lease of the actual tenant, M. Castellano, 
will expire. The Prefect has acceded to the Minister’s request, 
but, before anything definite can be done, the consent of the 
Municipal Council has to be obtained. It is, however, not expected 
that any objection will be raised by that body, and thus the unfor- 
tunate Théatre-Lyrique will be once more housed in its original 





home,—The two works which gained the prize of 10,00) francs 
offered by the city of Paris will shortly be performed under the 
direction of M. Colonne at the Chatelet. The order in which they 
will be executed was determined by lot. Le Paradis Perdu of M. 
Théodore Dubois will be given on the 27th November; Le Tasse 
of M. Benjamin Godard, on the 18th December. The performances 
will be gratuitous. The public will be admitted exclusively by 
tickets, issued by the Municipality, who have voted the money 
necessary for defraying all expenses.—The following appointments 
have been made at the Conservatory: Professor of counterpoint, 
fugue, and composition, M. J. Massenet, in place of the late F. 
Bazin; Professor of accompaniment (a newly created post), M. 
Bazille ; Professor of the general history of music, M. Bourgault- 
Ducoudray, as successor to M. Eugéne Gautier, deceased; and 
Professor of history and dramatic literature (another newly created 
post), M. H. de Lapommeraye. The annexed facts regarding the 
above nominations may not be uninteresting. When M. Massenet 
carried off the Grand Prize of Rome, he failed to obtain the first 
prize for fugue. He set to work, again, however, like an ordinary 
student, and, as a member of M. Ambroise Thomas’s class, at length 
saw his efforts crowned with success, M. Bazille gained, in 1841, 
the first sol-fa prize; in 1845, the first prize for harmony and 
accompaniment; in 1846, the first prize for fugue; in 1847, the 
first prize for the organ; and in 1848, the “first second grand 
prize ” for composition at the Institute. M. Bourgault-Ducoudray 
gained the Grand Prize of Rome in 1862.— Japan has lately en- 
riched the Exhibition with an interesting display of musical instru- 
ments. The collection, said to constitute the entire orchestra of 
the Emperor of Japan (we are not informed which Emperor: 
Mikado or Ziogoon), includes three flutes—one with seven holes, 
one with six, and asmall one with mouthpiece and two holes—and 
a Chinese organ. Stringed instruments are represented by a superb 
guitar, with carved neck, made of rare wood and furnished with 
four strings, and by two harps, one of six and the other of thirteen 
strinzs. The percussion instruments include two drums, one cylin- 
drical in shape and the other formed of two cones placed top to 
top, and of a magnificent gong, fixed on a stand and adorned with 
paintings. Near the instruments are their cases, of costly stuffs, 
embroidered in silk and gold. Above the large glass case contain- 
ing the collection, and on one side of it, there is a series of pictures 
said to represent the most famous members of the Imperial Theatre 
of Japan.—M. Bardoux has forwarded a circular to the Prefects, 
requesting them to institute inquiries as to the results of free com- 
petition in theatres, 

M. Henri Potier, pianist and professor of singing at the Con- 
servatory, died suddenly, a few days ago, of paralysis, which 
attacked him while accompanying on the piano a pupil in M. 
Ambroise Thomas's room. The second son of Potier, the celebrated 
comedian, he was born in Paris on the 10th February, 1816. 
Having, when he was eleven, entered the Conservatory, he carried 
off, in 1831, when he was fifteen, the first prize for the piano, and, 
the year following, the first prize for harmony. Since 183%, he 
was accompanist and professor for the study of parts at the Con- 
servatory. In 1875, he was named professor of singing, in place 
of Laget. He officiated for a short period as accompanist at the 
Opéra-Comique, and subsequently for a long time as chef du chunt 
at the Grand Opera. He produced at the Opéra-Comique Made- 
moiselie de Mérange, Les Caquets du Couvent, and Il Swynor Pasca- 
rello. At the Grand Opera, he brought out, in 1853, a ballet en- 
titled lia et Mysis. His funeral service was celebrated in the 
Church of Notre Dame de Lorette, and a discourse was delivered 
over his grave in Pére-Lachaise by M. Gustave Roger. 








Lerpsic.—Siegfried and Die Gétterdiimmerung have proved a hit. 
The composer has written to Dr Neumann, the manager of the Stadt- 
theater, warmly thanking that gentleman for the admirable manner 
in which the two works have been put upon the stage. The entire 
Nibelungen Cyclus is to be played on successive nights in November 
and December. The question has been mooted, in connection with 
this fact : how will it be possible to go on with the Gewandhaus 
concerts, when the members of the Gewandhaus orchestra are 80 
hard-worked on four nights a week at the theatre? The concerts of 
the a Musical Association will not commence this year before 
the end of the present month, as the locale in which they are given 
= not be free until that period, Herr Treiber will again conduct 

em, 
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WORCESTER THEATRE ROYAL. 


As we stated last week, the work at the Theatre is nearly com- 
pleted. The lessee, Mr T. C. King, takes possession to-day (Friday), 
and the Theatre will be opened on Monday week, the 2lst, when 
Mr King and his daughter, Miss Bessie King, will appeur in As you 
like it, Supplementing the particulars given in last week’s paper, 
we may state that, while the main structural arrangements are not 
changed, various improvements have been effected, and the public 
who attend the Theatre will doubtless appreciate the way in which 
their comfort has been — in view. An important alteration has 
been made in the approaches to the dress circle and upper circle. 
Formerly there was only one staircase leading to that part of the 
house, and those whose seats were in the dress circle could only 
reach them by going to the top of the stairs and then making a 
considerable descent. There are now two staircases, with landings 
on a level with the dress circle, and these afford most convenient 
means of access. On each side are two doors, and by each door 
there is admission to two rows of seats. The dress circle is fitted 
with patent chairs (having reversible seats), supplied by a Bath 
firm. The ay upholstery is furnished by Mr id Williams, of 
this city. The front of the dress circle is of cartonpierre (obtained 
from London), coloured and gilded. The front slopes towards the 

it, and persons sitting at the back are thereby enabled to have a 
Petter view of the stage than was formerly obtained. There are 
two boxes on each side of the house, instead of four as previously, 
and they are very commodious, The arrangement of the upper 
circle has undergone no material change, In the gallery the roof 
has been so adapted as to increase the light and give the occupants 
more facility for seeing the stage. The approach to the pit is much 
inproved, There is an enclosed passage, instead of the open space 
which was found so objectionable in the former building, on account 
of the noises from the street. There are two doors, the walls are 
papered, and the place altogether is far more comfortable than it 
used to be. The convenience of those who may have to sit at the 
back has been studied here as elsewhere, a considerable alteration 
having been made in the slope of the pit. For the pit stalls, to be 
provided on special occasions, there is a separate entrance. There 
are to be no refreshment rooms or bars. The decoration of the 
house was entrusted to Mr E. Bell, of London, whose work displays 
chaste design and careful execution. The front of the orchestra is 
removable, to admit a grand piano when necessary. The stage, 
dressing rooms, &c., are for the most part arranged as before, but 
in several respects there is more convenience. The ventilation in 
all parts of the house has received due attention, and near the 
entrance to the stage from the passage running along the side of the 
building is a hydrant, with hose and other appliances for use in 
case of fire. The gas fittings are supplied by Mr Greenway, of 
this city, and on the stage is a patent gas regulator. The work 
of re-building has been efficiently carried out by Messrs Wood & 
Son, according to the plans of Mr C.J. Phipps, of London, Mr R. 
Jeffries being clerk of the works.— Worcester Journal. 








PresENtaTiIoN.—Mr A. Phasey, the well-known euphonium 
player, so long connected with the Crystal Palace, has been pre- 
sented, by the members of the orchestra of the Crystal Palace 
Theatre of Varieties, with an ebony bdton, handsomely mounted with 
Mr Phasey has for some time officiated as conductor of this 
vand, and, from the inscription on the bdton, shows that he has won 


their esteem by his affable and _— manner. The following is a 
d 


copy of the address inscribed on a gold plate affixed to the ddton :— 
‘To A. Phasey, Esq., from the members of his orchestra at the 
Crystal Palace Theatre of Varieties.—We, the members of the above 
orchestra, thank you for your kindness, and hope you will accept this 
little present as a token of our high esteem.” This was followed by 
some twenty names. That the members of this orchestra are not the 
only musicians who respect Mr Phasey is clearly demonstrated by 
the fact that the members of the band of the St George’s Rifles, of 
which he is the conductor, recently presented his wife (he having 
respectfully but firmly declined to accept a testimonial) with a hand- 
some clock, on the occasion of her silver wedding. 


CoPpENHAGEN.—A grand opera, Drot og Marsk(King and Marshall), 
words by Richardt, music by Heise, has been produced at the 
Theatre Royal with great success. The plot is founded on the story 
of King Erich Christoffersen, called also Erich Glipping, who dis- 
Let Marshall Stig to carry on the war against Sweden, and, 

uring his absence, dishonoured his wife. In consequence of this 
disgraceful act, the nobility and clergy entered into a conspiracy 
co the royal criminal, who, in the year 1286, was murdered in 
a barn in the village of Finderup. The music is written after the 
Wagnerian model, The mise-en-scéne and scenery are splendid, 





MACCABE AT BIRMINGHAM. 

During his stay in Birmingham Mr Maccabe has been warmly 
received by large audiences at Curzon Hall, and continues to be 
welcomed as an old friend. In fact, “dull care” vanishes in the 
presence of Maccabe, and one can go again and again to see him, 
and never tire of the follies and absurdities of his characters— 
which, in most cases, are representative of real specimens of the 
class—and never cease to laugh at his jokes and witticisms, though 
they may not be new. In short, Mr Maccabe’s entertainment is 
mirth without the slightest approach to vulgarity ; even in his 
representations of the lower classes a refined and gentlemanly vein 
runs through the characters he portrays. Added to all, there is 
in Maccabe a quiet, easy, and natural manner, which goes far to 
make his entertainment enjoyable and attractive, and himself so 
popular. It is almost needless to mention his characters—most of 
them as familiar as “household words.” The Lady-killer, Miss 
Mary May, “Romance and Reality,” are as fresh and charming 
as ever; and the very “ melancholy melodrama” of “ Vanquished 
Villany, or Virtue Victorious,” is extremely droll and amusing. 
Mr Maccabe announces the last few days of his stay in Birming- 
ham ; but, should he be able to prolong his visit, he will continue 
to attract large audiences to Curzon Hall. The Jablockoff electric 
light, which Mr Maccabe has introduced, is still successfully ex- 
hibited, both outside and inside the hall, and a good opportunity 
has now been afforded of judging of its practicability for the 
purposes of street lighting and the illumination of large buildings. 
— Birmingham Daily Post. 


a 


(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.”) 

Srr,—On reading the notice in the Musical World of this date 
respecting the improved violin strings of Herr Richard Weichold, I 
searched for more Yaeee and address in the usual place, but of 
course failed to find it, and shall look carefully for the same in next 
week’s issue, and no doubt many others will do ditto. I therefore 
hope there will not be continued disappointment in the matter, as it 
is of the utmost importance to all dealers and violinists.—I am, 
yours obediently, W. Hicxre. 

Reading, September 28, 1878. 

——-0-—_ 
WAIPFS. 

Herr Wilhelmj has made a hit at New York. 

Mrs E. Aline Osgood has been singing at Boston, U.S. 

Herr Raphael Joseffy has been giving concerts in Leipsic. 

The Spanish tenor, Sefior Vidal, has left Paris for Milan. 

Herr Wachtel makes his re-appearance in Berlin next month. 

M. Gevaert, director of the Brussels Conservatory, is expected in 
Paris. 

A new musical journal, El Boletin Musical, has appeared in 
Madrid. 

Ole Bull has gone to America, where he is engaged for a series of 
concerts. 

Herr R. Wagner’s Siegfried was produced on the 6th inst. in 
Schwerin. 

Rheingold will be produced in the early part of November at 
Brunswick. 

Mdme Annette Essipoff began her German tour on the 15th inst. 


in Bremen. : $ 
The Zizinia Theatre, Alexandria, has been transformed into a wool 


warehouse. 

A new concert room, the Hansa-Saal, has been opened in 
Hamburgh. 

Maurice Dengremont, the juvenile violinist, has left Berlin fer 
Hamburgh. 

M. Francis Planté will probably soon re-visit Madrid, Barcelona, 
and Lisbon. ‘ 

The original Swedish Lady-Quartet are expected in America on 
the 25th inst. 

Mdme Christine Nilsson will commence on the Ist December a 
long concert tour in Germany. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the Philharmonic Society, Hamburgh, 
went off very successfully. 

Mdlle Donadio is engaged in place of Mdme Adelina Patti at the 
Italian Opera, St Petersburgh. 
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The King of Bavaria has conferred the Order of St Michael upon 
Herr Levi, Royal Capellmeister. 

M. Delibes’ comic opera, Le Roi l’a dit, has been forbidden in 
Copenhagen, for political reasons. 

Baron Burghard von Cramm will shortly be appointed Intendant 
of the Ducal Theatre, Branswick. 

M. Anton Rubinstein’s opera, The Demon, was recently given in 
St Petersburgh for the fiftieth time. 

Offenbach’s opera, La Jolie Parfumeuse, is selected for the opening 
performance at the Royalty Theatre. 

Mdme Spontini, whose death we announced last week, survived 
her husband nearly twenty-eight years. 

Mdlle Zaré Thalberg has accepted an engagement for a series 
of concerts in the principal towns in Holland. 

M. Alexandre Villoing died recently in St Petersburgh, where he 
enjoyed a high reputation as a teacher of the piano. 

A man who can bend his shin against a rocking-chair, and smile 
at the darkness which made him do so, is on the high road to glory. 

M. Léo Delibes will shortly visit Hungary, to study the national 
melodies of thecountry for a new opera, thesceneof which is laid there. 

Herr Johann Brahms has written a Violin Concerto, which Herr 
Joachim will play, for the first time, at a Leipsic Gewandhaus con- 
cert in January. 

Etienne Gédéonoff, the last director of the Imperial Theatres, and 
also director of the Imperial Picture Gallery of the Hermitage, died 
lately at St Petersburgh. 

The King of Holland has conferred the large Gold Medal of Merit 
upon M, Georges Cabel, Director of the Musical Institute, founded 
by his Majesty in Brussels. 

Herr Ziehrer has composed a comic opera, Kéniy Jerome, which 
will be produced this season at the Ringtheater, Vienna, and which 
is accepted, also, in Brussels, 

Herr Eemans, for many years first horn-player at the ThéAtre de 
la Monnaie, Brussels, has been appointed Professor of the Horn at 
the Academy of Music, Mons. 

The Theatre Royal, Madrid, re-opened on the 3rd inst. with 
Rigoletto, the principal parts being sustained by Signor Pandoltini, 
Sefior Gayarre, and Mesdames Vitali and Sanz. 

Herr Stritt, formerly a member of the dramatic company at the 
Theatre Royal, Stuttgart, who, about eighteen months ago, aban- 
doned the drama for opera, has appeared successfully at Prague as 
Lohengrin. 

Mdme Christine Nilsson last week commenced her provincial 
concert tour with Mr Pyatt, aided by Miss Midge, Mr Santley, and 

Mr Sims Reeves. The great Swedish prima donna has been bril- 
liantly successful, and at Liverpool, where she had not been heard 
for some years, she received an enthusiastic welcome.—Observer. 

Mdme Alice Barth, we are sorry to hear, met with an accident on 
Monday evening, and severely sprained her ankle ; consequently she 
has been compelled to relinquish several engagements in the country, 
but hopes to be well enough to resume her tour by the 26th inst., 
and to sing at Twickenham, for the Police Orphanage, on the 29th. 

At the Trocadéro, the Russian concerts, under the direction of 
M. Nicolas Rubinstein, have greatly interested Parisian amateurs. 
The specimens of Glinka, Seroff, Dargomijsky, Tchaikowsky, &c., 
have afforded genuine satisfaction; and among the singers most 
appreciated was the charming Mdlle Anna di Belocca, a Russian 
born, and one intimate with the national music of her country. 
To the great Polish violinist, M. Henri Wieniawski, who played 
his own second concerto, fell the chief honours at the second 
concert. 

Four of the leading singers originally attached to the operatic 
company with which Mr Mapleson has sailed for New York seceded 
at the eleventh hour, although one of them, Mdlle Caroline Salla, if 
we are well informed, had even signed her engagement. There are, 
however, wheels within wheels. Miss Minnie Hauk is on the way, 
and so is Mdme Etelka Gerster, but Mdlle Salla has manifested 
qualities that recommend themselves, and need have feared no 
rivalry in her legitimate sphere. For the genus irritabile, indeed, we 
must look to vocalists, and before the rest to operatic vocalists, 

Professor Macfarren, writing to Mr. Curwen in reference to some 
remarks made by him at the Birkenhead Eisteddfod, which seemed 
to charge the tonic sol-faists with not teaching ‘‘real music,” says : 
‘* Certainly musie is real, and the characters in which it may be 
written affect not its reality.” He speaks of tonic sol-fa teachers as 


‘‘men who are working admirably in the tuition of music,” but regrets 
‘*that they do not employ the acknowledged alphabet of the art.” Mr 
Curwen replies that the requirements of popular music teaching 
render a simplified notation absolutely necessary, but that this 
notation is in no sense antagonistic to the old. ; 





Mr Thomas Wingham has been commissioned by Mr Kuhe to write 
an original concert-overture for the forthcoming Brighton Musical 
Festival. A better choice could not have been made than that of 
the favourite pupil of Sterndale Bennett, and who is now one of the 
most popular professors of the Royal Academy. Mr Wingham 
writes but little—a couple of symphonies, one or two overtures, and 
a mass (which we are yet to hear in England) being his chief compo- 
sitions. But he is recognized as one of the soundest composers of 
the young England school, and one upon whom many hopes are 
based. Mr Kuhe has also accepted an orchestral suite from the pen 
of Mr Lindsay Sloper, one of the most popular writers of the older 
school, and a cantata, to which I have already alluded, by Mr 
Henry Gadsby. These will be the leading novelties of the Brighton 
Musical Festival, and Mr Kuhe is once more to be congratulated on 
his good sense in thus producing the works of native writers exclu- 
sively. The other arrangements are in full progress, and Mr Kuhe 
bids fair to have a highly successful festival.—Cherubino. 

CrystaL Patace.—These admirable entertainments, with Mr 
August Manns iy oo as conductor (it would be difficult to replace 
that gentleman), have been “inaugurated ” with the spirit of enter- 
prise which marked them from their earliest period. There are, as 
usual, to be twenty-five concerts—eleven before, and fourteen after 
Christmas. Not the least attractive among these will be the concert 
of Nov. 2nd, in commemoration of Mendelssohn (who died Nov. 4, 
1847), at which an unpublished, and to us quite unknown, Fg eer 
in F minor, for string instruments, is to be heard, and the entire 
programme, vocal and instrumental, devoted to compositions by that 
distinguished master. Still another promise, not less interesting, is 
the Harold en Italie, an orchestral ‘‘ tone-poem” with which Hector 
Berlioz was a, ager by Lord Byron’s Childe Harold, the character 
of the eloquently reflective pilgrim being assigned, from beginning 
to end, to the viola solus, Only the late Heinrich Ernst has shown 
the capacity and feeling indispensable to an adequate interpretation 
of this; but in the hands of Herr Ludwig Straus it is likely to be 
safe enough. 

WesrminsteR RoyaL Aquarium.—Mr Wybrow Robertson is 
giving a series of seven ‘‘Grand Operatic Recitals” on Saturday 
and Wednesday evenings during the present month, under the 
direction of Mr Charles Dubois. The opening performance attracted 
the largest audience which has visited the Aquarium this year, and 
the success of the experiment seems to be established. The opera 
selected was Faust. The beautiful orchestral introduction and the 
instrumental accompaniments were played by the Aquarium band, 
angmented to eighty performers, pe the choral music sung by the 
‘*Royal Aquarium Choir” of 200 vocalists. The principal sole vocalists 
were Mdmes Rose Hersee and Osborne Williams, Messrs Barton 
McGuckin and Thurley Beale. Fourteen of the most popular 
numbers were selected from the opera, and the artists obtained well- 
deserved applause. To them, and also to the conductor, Mr Dubois, 
warm praise is due; and the operatic recital, which commenced at 
eight o’clock, and concluded before half-past nine, was in all respects 
successful. Recitals from Riyoletto, Maritana, La T'raviata, La 
Figlia del Reggimento, Fidelio, and Jl Trovatore have followed in 
succession. 

Covent GARDEN PROMENADE ConceRTS.—AIl the most im- 
portant pledges of Messrs Gatti have been fulfiled, one only 
excepted. The exception was the non-appearance of Mdlle Marie 
Krebs, the well-known pianist. This, however, was not the fault 
of the directors, Mdlle Krebs having been ordered by her medical 
advisers to take six months’ repose, which her state of health 
imperatively demanded. Messrs Gatti, moreover, were lucky in 
being able to engage the services of Mdme Montigny-Rémaury, a 
more ae competent and acceptable substitute than whom 
could not have been found. Further on, Mr Charles Hallé, whose 
name alone signifies efficiency, played on several occasions, with 
the applause that never fails to greet him. As Beethoven's 
5 oa in F was performed at the beginning of the week, it 
will be seen that Mr Arthur Sullivan, to whose skilful conducting 
and judicious arrangement of the programmes so much of the 
almost unprecedented success of these concerts is due, has kept his 
promise of wage. the first eight grand orchestral works of the 
mighty master, Monday after Monday, in chronological order. This 
was unquestionably a ‘“‘happy thought.” But (unexpected good 
news !) at the concert on Monday, for the benefit of the directors, 
the colossal ‘‘ No. 9,” the ‘‘Choral,” in consequence of so many 
applications, was included in the programme. ‘This reflects credit 
on the Messrs Gatti, and, moreover, shows that the public generally 
—thanks to our esteemed compatriot, Mr Sullivan—have taken a 
liking for such great things. It is difficult, nevertheless, to picture 
to ourselves the ‘Ninth Symphony” at a promenade concert. 
What will disbelievers in the possibility of educating a mixed 


crowd up to higher musical aspirations than those to which they 
have been accustomed say to this !—@raphic, 
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WresBADEN.—Herr De Swert’s first opera, Die Albigenser, has 
achieved a success. The numbers most applauded were the chorus 
of Albigenses, ‘‘ Er bleibt zuriick,” the finale of the first act, and, in 
the last act, the grand aria of the heroine and the final chorus. The 
libretto is not particular] fag bearing, as it does, a strong family 
likeness to the libretto of Les Huguenots and that of La Juive. The 
music, though melodious and pleasing, suggests reminiscences of 
Wagner, Meyerbeer, Halévy, and Schumann. 

PraGuE.—From the report of the Conservatory of Music for 
1878, it appears that at the commencement of the scholastic year 
there were 144 pupils and 122 at its close. The institution gave 
four public concerts of its own, and co-operated in three others. 
The subjects taught embrace every department of music. Accom- 

anying the report is an interesting essay from the pen of Herr Jos. 
rejci, director of the institution, on the present state of elementary 
musical instruction in Bohemia, 


_ Adbertisements. 


‘THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
of his pts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 

manual of voeal instruction.”— Daily News. 











VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by FRANK Mor, are invaluable both 
to Students and Professors. 
New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 
4 Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourct. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 














New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 


A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: Hammonpd & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat. 


[ R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 

acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
etlicacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Lonyman & Co.), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
ofa century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablaclie, Santley, &e. Soid in 
boxes, Is. Lid. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Coionies. 








Just Published. 
“(\RANDFATHER’S CHAIR.” Song. The Words by 
F. E. WEATHERLY, Esq. The music by F. NEALE, Price 4s. London: 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
SUNG BY Mdme ENRIQUEZ. 
“TTER VOICE.” The Poetry by “ A Soxprer’s Daveuter.” 


The Music by Ignace GiBsone. Priceds. London: Duncan Davison 
& Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 








NEW SONG BY SIGNOR SCHIRA. ; 
ANGELS’ FOOD. Song. (Composed for and sung by Signor 
Talbo). The Words by Rita. The Music by F. Scurtra, Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 








NEW DANCE MUSIC. 


BY 


CHARLES D'ALBERT. 





HAPPELL & CO. have much pleasure in announcing the 
publication of several Novelties by the above popular 
and favourite Composer of Dance Music. 


s. d. 
THE ENGAGED WALTZ _... as ee . 2 O net. 
DISTANT SHORE WALTZ. On Arruvr Svt- 
LIVAN’s Song... a 2:@<,. 


SWEETHEARTS LANCERS. On Arruvr Sot- 
LIVAN’s Song and other favourite and Original 
Melodies ... : xia 

CLEOPATRA GALOP ... 

LOVE LETTER POLKA 

FANFARE POLKA ee ai ad or ia 

MOLLY DARLING QUADRILLE. On Airs of 
the day ... Rs a ae] ee ane a oe ee 

SWEETHEARTS. Waltz on Arruur SULLIVAN’s 
popular Song. ‘One of the best waltzes ever 
written by the above favourite composer” ... am 

TRIAL BY JURY LANCERS. On Airs from 
SULLIVAN’s popular Cantata 

TRIAL BY JURY QUADRILLE 

TRIAL BY JURY WALTZ 

TRIAL BY JURY POLKA 

RINK GALOP __... a te 

FLEUR DE THE QUADRILLE  . ; 

FASCINATION VALSE a Trois Temps ... 

PRINCESS MARIE GALOP ... 

SICILY QUADRILLE ... ea a5 see ea 

TWILIGHT DREAMS WALTGZES ... wa = 

CHARLESTOWN QUADRILLE. On Popular Ai 

WEDDING QUADRILLE. On Christy Minstrel 


— be pw tb 
i) acco oO 


to ro NS bo bo bm Pt Po Oo 
ecoererocoocoacce 


Melodies ... = il as in ee er 
COMO QUADRILLE. On Italian Airs _ 29% 
BONNIE DUNDEE QUADRILLE ... _... = . 
KATHLEEN MAVOURNEEN WALTZES =. 
MOUNTAIN DAISY WALTZES ... 20,, 
LILY OF THE VALLEY WALTZES EDs 
WEST-END POLKA (20th Edition) _ 


N.B.—A Complete List of M. d’Albert’s Popular Dance Music for Pianc- 


forte and Orchestra will be sent on application. 


CHAPPELL & CO., 


80, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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Price 5s., paper; 7s. 6d., cloth, gilt edges. 


PRIMA DONNA’S ALBUM: 


A Collection of Forty of the most celebrated Soprano Songs extracted from the principal modern Operas ; all in the original 
keys (without abbreviation or alteration), with Italian words and an English adaptation. 










As a companion to the soprano singer studying operatic music this work will be 
found indispensable. It contains the best songs from the following operas, besides a number of 





others equally famous :— 









BARBIERE (IL) FREISCHUTZ (DER) |OTELLO 
BALLO (UN) FIGLIA (LA) PURITANI (I) 
BEATRICE DI TENDA| FAVORITA (LA) ROBERTO 
DON GIOVANNI GAZZA LADRA (LA) | RIGOLETTO 



















DINORAH gg poy SEMIRAMIDE 
ERNANI MOOR “| TROVATORE (IL) 
FIGARO LINDA DI CHAMOUNI| TRAVIATA (LA) 
FLAUTO. MAGICO (IL)| NORMA VEPRES SICILIENNES 





Mpme SAINTON-DOLBY writes of this work: “One of the most useful I have ever 


seen. It will be most valuable to me and my professional pupils, by whom it will be 






universally adopted.” 













“THE PRIMA DONNA’S ALBUM surpasses in excellence all other works of 


this kind, and has been so happily designed, and so admirably executed, that it merits 





—and can hardly fail to secure—an extensive popularity.”—Jllustrated Sporting and 





Dramatic News. 














LONDON: BOOSEY & CO., 295, REGENT STREET. 


And all Musicsellers in Town and Country. 
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